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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets._....--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL 
Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second “assistant Secretary. 
— 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
TT9 Greenwich Street nd@10 Abingdon Square, Y 


Storage and Safe-keeping for 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical ies, &c., 
received day or night. 

Exp end adva made if required. Separate 
rooms of upy size, always accessible durme business 
hours. Ordest (established 1340), Lowest m Rata, most 
AccomM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the business. TKUCKSand rXPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the 1emoval of Howehold 
Goods, Pii: os, Bagg spe, &c., always ready day or night. 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 59 HUDSON STREKT, Abington SqueraN Y. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Steck Exchange), 
Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 
Apply to F. G, & C. 8. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 
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, & 63 L 
OFFICES. (2 1 Edgware 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 





EW YORK BANKERS, _ 





{ OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovth William Stre-t- 


SUMMER RETREATS. 





FIsK & HBATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesvments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 


5| Coupon Bonds for en or wage Collection 


of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; ; 











34 Old Bond Screet: 
BRANCH (To & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
dgate Hill; 


& 22 Road; 
owndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisev Caritat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Pamw-up CapitaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Fonp.....-. £135,000 0 0 
Directors 
Jous Jonze, Esq., Chairman. 


Haney Viovas East, Esq. Samvet Josuva, Esq. 
Eaq. \Joaqui~n De Manena Evq, 
Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Jamus E. Vanner, Esq. 
|Groror Youno, Esq. 
Henry Joan ATKinson,Eaq 





Wu. Macwacestan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avraep Geonoz Kennepr. 


Secrdary—C. J. Worts. 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and otber Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch mo ‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 








and Sist December in each year. 
Demand Cheauesend Exchange honored against ap- 
vi or Remitt Credits 


proved pr 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 





The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers S:reet, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Antiques, 
ULD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curwniws of Nature and Art. 


tile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de 
seription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 





The Officers and Clerks ot the Bepk are pledged not to 


 ‘“iselose the transactions of any of its customers, 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 


“ayable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Afriea, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and wake tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
Jalifornia. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


THE SUBS RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchace and sale, on commission, of the 
tbove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
ior.ty with the mmes of the ** U»mstock” ledv, and his 
extensive wcquaintaace an miniug circies in Sau Fsancis- 
10, atford bun advantages of a superior ani valuable 


-fHaracter 

MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
RKevrremcas - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 

Sank ; James B, Colgate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handsome eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
laige numbe: of ed.torials on tiaa cial and busimess 
topics, 1t co tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and s‘anding of every bon 3, stock and security deal’ 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mes:rs. Frothingham & Cv., ave 
very extensive biokers, of large exvenence ard tried ir- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business 
they sell what aie termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’* now one of the favorite methods of icgiiima e 
speculation. Their edvic is very valuable, and by tol- 
lowimg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 

















Office, Library ard Parlor F urniture ! 


A Large and Elezart A sortment always on hand, 
comprising “y 1de. Desks, Lounges, Kevolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedroom Suits, Sec etaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 





THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JOHNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 





P. S.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALITY. 








MEN AND [DIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING LIN BLOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES, Sent Furn To ANY ADDRESS, 








Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 





intormation given, by 





JOBN HICKLI£FG & CO. Bankers and Broxers, 
72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK, 






























Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Favcrable terms for May and June, 
S. T, COZZENS (formerly of West Poirt), Stam- 
ford, Conn, 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 





Near the Great Sonth Bay and Ocean. Now 
open for the season, fpecial rates for May and 
une or full term. 

P AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 


Vill open June let. For particulars apply to 
jrand Union Ho el, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
u,N.Y. G, F. & W. D. GARRISON. 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 

vith addition of 130 roome, will open fo May, 
Apply at ‘he H use, or to F. A, HAMMOND, 
dot:l Royal, S.xth Avevue and 42d 8 reet, 
Y D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 
One bh u.'s ride by Morris aod E-erx R.R. Five 


muvtes’ walk from Depot.) 

An extcosicn of Etty bedrooms bas been lately 
vided ; noOdero improvements snd veatly fur 
‘she’, Kupt ag a firet-clace family botel, It is 
iow ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
o J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


1 ae 
SANDS POINT HOTEL 
SANDS POINT, L. I., 
Will open on May let for Sommer Gueste, S:eim- 
« Sauarhaka \eaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
ssid Strret, E. R., at 4:16 P.M. Returning, 


leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 











Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Peing entirely renuvated aud newly furnished , 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876, Every room 
bas gas, electric bells, £0, 
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ALBION 


These would come off in exactly ten days from that 
time, so that Tom had at least an opportunity of doivg 
something in his own behalf. 

On the subject of the fetters and the dark cell at No. 
26, not a word was spoken until the sheriff spoke to the 
officers as they were about to drive back to Newgate. 

“Tell Mr. Tgpner,” he said, “that I shall look in 
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Beyond all lights that ever shone 
On land or glittering sea. 

The love-light sbining in your eyes 
The fairest seems to me. 


Quickly to meet the sunbeam's kiss 
The rose with beauty glows; 

Swift!y beneath your tender glance 
My warm blood comes and goes, 

If the sun sees an answering smils 
On land or glancing wave, 

Ca you not see in my eyes, dear ! 
The light your own eyes gave ? 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’ 
By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LXXXIV. (Continued.) 





* He doesn’t look much like a violent man. What 
did he do?” 

“ Assaulted me.’ 

“ Assaulted you ‘and he a prisoner. Impossible !” 


“It is true for all that—he”—— 

“ But what was his motive—what provoked him ?” 

“N-nothing!” stammered the governor, who dis- 
covered too late that it would have been the best policy 
to have kept silent, and have said nothing in his ex- 
tenuation. 

* Will you excuse me ?” said Tom King, interrupt- 
ug the governor. ‘I should hke you to be made ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case.” 

“Oh! certainly. Speek freely my young friend.” 

“I have nothing to say,” responded Tom King, 
“than that I was brought here strongly bound, and 
while incapable of lifting up my hand in my own de- 
fence, was grossly insulied by the governor here in the 
presence of his men. 

“Indeed” said the sheriff, “ it is so?” 

“Tt is indeed, and can you wonder that I resented 
the insult in the only way that was left for me ?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. ‘Tapner, I shall report this to 
the Secretary of State. It is not the first of these kind 
of offeuses that I have been made cognizant of. Call 
your map, and have these fetters taken off. He must 
then proceed at once to Bow Street, in order that the 
magistrates there may duly commit him for trial.’ 

“Very well, Mr. Blandy,” said the governor, in a 
humble tone, “Iam sorry I have displeased you, but 
all I sought was to make the prisoner quite secure. If 
yeu think 1 have overstepped my duty I cannot help 
it. Everybody, however, will do me the justice to 
say it was a mistake oa the right side,” 

“That depends upon what you call the right side.” 

‘“‘ Of his behaviour to me,” said the governvur, assum- 
ing a maganiamous air, “ I shall say nothing.” 

“Very well, very well,” said Mr. Blandy; “ come 
along. It strikes me, after all, it is a case of six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other.” 

Dixon, the smith, then came forward and very soon 
freed Tom from the irons. 

Short as was the time he had worn them, yet it was 
stficiently loog for them to cramp his limbs, and he 
stretched himself with a sensation of great relief. 

A peir of handcuffs were placed upon his wrists and 
then escorted by the turnkeys, the governor, and Mr. 
Blandy, he was led out into the lobby of Newgate. 

The man at the door opened it to allow them to pass 
out. 

A hackney-coach, which happened to be passing, was 
called and the sheriff, Tom King, and two officers en- 
tered. 


The governor they left standing on the threshold of 


the prison muttering inaudible curses on the head of 
Mr. Blandy. 

[t took the crazy vehicle a good quarter-of-an-hour to 
reach Bow-Street, and when they drew up at the door 
of the court, the day’s business had already commenced. 

iad Tom beer an ordinary offender he would have 
had to have waited until the Jast, but as he was an extra- 
ordinary one, he was allowed the precedence. 

The examiration before the magistrates was more a 
matter of form than anything else, still it bad to be 
gone through. 


The justice on the occasion was one whose name was 


well known then, and is even at the present day. 
It was Justice Ficlding. 


The daring depredations in which Tom had been; mone 
mixed up had reached his ears, and aft.r hearing a 
short statement of the capture from the officer of dra- 
goons who was in attendauce, he made out a warrant 


committing him to the sessions. 


again in course of the day.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Blandy. All right sir.” 

The couch was driven off again to Newgate. 

“ And werry much obliged Mr. Tapner will be to you 
for your trouble,” added the officer, as soon as they 
were out of the sheriff's hearing —“ werry much obliged 
to you indeed.” 

As the hackney-coach turned the corner of Bow Street 
—~ Acre a hope of escape sprang up in Tum’s 
mind. 

He was in a coach, acd had only two men to con- 
tend with. 

Yet, in that circumscribed space one wan let his 
courage and resolution be what they might, would be 
svarcely a ma‘ch fur two, and so after a minute or two’s 
consideration, Tom thought himself, especially when he 
reflecte’, that a ery from one of his foes would bring 
scores of people to their assistance. 

It was evident if anything was done in the way of 
escape it would be by stratagem not force. 

These thoughts quick'y passed thiough Tom’s mind, 
and before the coach got half-a-dozen yards further he 
had made up his mind what he was going to do. 

The officers were sitting on the back seat with Tom 
between them. 

King notced that the one on his left hand had a ra- 
ther more prepossessing physiognomy than the other. 
and thc refore to him Tom oddressed himself. 

“T say, my friend” he said, “ just listen to me.” 

“ Well what's the row now ?” 

“I suppose it’s pretty certain what my fate will be at 
the Old Bailey next week ?” 

“Rather, i sho:ld say. Should you Jacks ?” 

The officer who had been called Jacks gave a grunt 
by way of assent. 

.“* Now, look here, my friends, you will excuse my 
calling you such ?” 

“Oil stow your gammon. ’ 

“If you only feel inclined, [ can make it well worth 
your while to look out one side of the carriage while I 
get out at the other.” 

Both the officers shook their heads. 

PO aa no,” they said, ‘it won’t do. Oh! no, not at 
all.’ 

“ But I tell you it will. You won't get the reward 
if you do take me back, but on the coutrary if you let 
me go you shall have a hundred pounds a piece.” 

The offer of this sum of money staggered the officers 
a little, aud they hesitated. 

Tom saw his advantage and hastened to fullow it up. 
“Take my advice and my offer. You must not hesi- 
tate much longer, or we shall get to Newgate, and then 
it will be too late.” 

“Well, then,” said the officer named Jacks, “ just 
hand us over the bluot.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL. 





““ Ahem!” 

“ Kh?” 

“Well, you see, dear Mr. Jacks——-” 

“Oh, stow that. Hand over the blunt.” 

“T would with all the pleasure in life, only you see 
there’s a little obstacle in the way.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said Jacks. 

“He, be!” echoed his companion. 

“ Knowed how the case stood, didn’t you ?” 

“In course.” 

| Whereupon the two officers indulged in some more 
laughter. 

* You're a bit too fast.” said Tom, ‘* Why don’t you 
wait and hear what the obstacle is, when you koow how 
precious time is 

“Oh! we knowed what the obstacle was afore you 
spoke ” 

“Oh! did you? Come now what was it ?” 

“ You ain’t got the money.” 

‘* Not about me, I havn't.’ 

“Well what did I tell you?” 

»* But? —— 

*‘Ob! hold your row.” 

“Very well. It will be as good a thing for you as 
forme. I havn’t got the money, as you say, but if you 
tke you can order the min to drive where it is.” 

“ Do you mean what you say ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, then, where is the money ?” 

“T'll tell you as soon as I have your consent 
you agree ? 

“Yes, provided it ain’t far off.” 

“Itisn’t. You can understand, I daresay, without 
much trouble, that «ne way or ano'her a good bit of 
must come into my hands,” 

** Yes, I knows that.” 

“Well I dont spend it all, and iu various places I 
have hidden in small portions, a very large sum of money. 
\Now, not very far from here, I can take you to a place 


Do 





| where you will find exactly the amount named.” 
“Two hundred pounds ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Go on then.” 

“ But you most take your oath beforehand to keep 
your word with me.” 

“Oh! we takes the oath that’s understood.” : 

“Then tell the man to drive to Theobald’s-road, the 
end nearest Red Lion-square.” 

“ Theobald’s-road ?” 

* Yes, the end nearest Red Lion-square.” 

“ You ai.’t up to no gammon ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“We'll try you then, And I tell you for your own 
good, you had best not play us false.” 

“ Nor you me,” said Tom. 

Mr. Jacks, who had bappened to be behind Tom, 
winked his eye at his comrade, who at once understood 
what was meant. 

This was simply to take the money from Tom and 
then, so far from letting him free, keep him a prisoner 

But in this instance they were destined to overreash 
themselves in their cunning treach sry, fur Tom had no 
intention of giving them money at ail, nor baj, as, tho 
reader, is aware any woney hidden anywhere. a 

The truth was, Tom was in such a desperate position 
that he could not by any means make things worse 
than they were, while there was just the bare pros- 
pect of waking them better. 

But it was a bare prospect. 

The coachman, however, agreeable to the instructions 
of the officers, directed tis vehicle to Theybald’s rovd. 
Now ‘Tom bad fixed upon this place as being about 
the nearest solitary spot there was; for at the period of 
our story, there were but a few buildings in that i - 
rection. 

The officers tried to get out of Tom where the money 
was, but he turned a deaf ear to the subject 

In a little while, however, the coach s. opped. 

Mr. Jacks alighted first. 

Then he assisted out his prisoner, who was closely 
followed by the other officer. 

“Tell the wan to drive round the corner,” said King. 
“ T dov’s want him to know where it is.” 

There was no hing unreasonable in this, so the order 
was given ut once. 

“ Now, Tom, no humbug,” said Mr. Jacks, ‘“ Where 
is it?” 

Tom assumed an air of great secrecy and mystery. 
His wrists were still couficed by the hunicuffs, but 
he did not think it would be over-wire to ack to have them 
taken off just at presont. 

On reaching the grating that was over a drain ho 
stooped and tried to lift it from its position. 

The officers looked at bim with surprise, but Tom 
seemed soin earnest that their suspiciuns were allayed, 
The iron grating or trap reeisted, however, Tom’s ut- 
most efforts to lift it so he was obliged to give up the 


attempt. 

” You éon't mean to tell us you have bidden your 
treasure in the sewer, do you ?” 
dt 
‘Nonsense !”’ 

“Tt is all sense. A capital hiding place, is it not?” 
“IT should never have thought of looking there.” 

“ Nor any ono else, that’s the best of it. You must 
know that in the wall there is a brick out, and in the 
space is a little packet. The packet contains two hun- 
dred and fifty sovereigns. 

“The deuce it does! but you said two hundred just 
now ” 

“Oh! did 1? Then that was a mistake.” 

« And so you mean to say if we lift the trap, that we 
shall find the money in a hole in the side of the wall?” 
“ Exactly.” 

“Very well, Now, Jacks.” 

“But stop,” said Tom, “take off my handcuffs, and 
then I will get it up for you. | have tried, but I can’t 
with them on.” 

Mr. Jacks put his finger by the side o° his nose. 

“Oh wouldn’t you like it?” he said, “ No, no, we'll 
lift the trap and nut trouble you about it.” 

“ Oh! thank you for nothing; but it s'rikes me you 
have all the advantage on your side. I have trusted 
you, and you ought to trust me.” 

“Ha! ba! Now then up with it.” 
By their joint exertious, the two officers strove to 
raise the grating. 

They had, of course, to bend down to their t sk. 

This was an opportunity for which Tom was watch- 
ing, only he hoped when it occurred bis hands wouid 
be at liberty. 

This was not the case, but he did the best he could 
ander the circumstances. 

That was, with grest rapidity to push the two officers 
over into the roadway, aud then dart off at full speed. 

The position the officers were compelled to assume 
in order to lift up the grating favored the execution of 
this feat to an enormous ex'ent, and there js no ques- 
tion that if Tom’s hands had been unfettered, he would 
have got away entirely, but as it was it made ultimite 


escape a very doubtful affair, 
(To be Contiaued.) 
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THE ALBION. 








Don't Drink To-Night. 


I left my mother at the door, 
My sister by her side, 
They clasped their hands, and loving looks! 
Forbade their doubts to hide. 
I left, and went with comrades gay, 
When the moon brought out her light, 
And my loving mother whispered me, 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night. 


Long years have rolled away since then, 
My jetty curls are gray, 

But oh! those words are with me yet, 
And will not pass away. 

Isee my mother’s loving face, 
With goodness, radiant light, 

And hear her words ring in my cars, 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night, 


My mother is now resting sweet, 
In the graveyard on the bill; 
But her kind words come back to mo 
And baunt my memory atill; 
I've often, often passed the cup, 
Oh, then my heart was right; 
Because I've heard the warning words, 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night. 


T’ve now passed down the road of li‘), 
And soon my race is run; 

A mother’s warning listened to, 
An immortal crown is won. 

Oh, mothers, with your blessed smile, 
Look on your boy so bright, 

And say, as you alone can say, 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night. 


Those words will prove a warning, wL..- 
In the thorny path of life, 

Thy boy is in the tempter’s wiles, 
And warring in the strife, 

Thy words will stop the morning ep, 
And revelry at night, 

By Whispering back a mother’s voice 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night. 





A Great Fool. 


His name was John [lolt; and, more- 
over, he looked like bis name, or Like the 
image which the sound of his name, tn a 
musical ear, would call up in the. mind. 
For Johns should be strong, and quiet, 
and true, and grave,and John Holt was 
all of these. Also, the name indicates 
that this John was not given to super- 
fluous ornament either of person or man- 
ner. Physically he was so well pro- 
portioned that his weight could scarcely 
be guessed, and so broad-shouldered that 
you had to set him beside another man 
in order to realize his superior height. 
His skin was fair and his eyes blue, but 
the hair, which had been tow-colored in 
his childhood, had deepened to brown. 
Ordinary persons would call him good- 
looking rather than handsome, but a 
close observer would pronounce his pro- 
file perfect, and his mouth and chin 
models of firm and symmetrical chisel- 
ing. The brows were straight and 
strong, though smooth, and his not very 
high forehead was broad and open. Al- 
together, it was such a face as would 
look well carved in granite, and had in 
life, indeed, a somewhat granite look; 
forJohn Holt’s face was not one of those 
which are called expressive, but wore, in 
repose pretty nearly always the eame 
look. 


Such faces are not mobile, nor are 
they intendedto be. You do not ex- 
pect the crag tosway inthe breeze that 
waves the locust boughs. A pleasant 
voice, a pleasant smile, a pleasant light 
in the blue eyes, softened any appear- 
ance of sternness which strangers might 
have fancied they saw in him. His 
friends and acquaintances did not need 
any such gentle assurances. To them 
John Holt’s characteristics were a wo- 
manish gentleness, a most marvelous 
and absurd honesty, and a patience 
which, to them, looked only too much 
like cowardice. In his family John was 
called a great fool. Outsiders some- 
times applied the same epithet, but not 
in his hearing. 


John’s father had died when the lad 
was but ten years old, and left his wife 
to bring up her family of five children 
and manage the farm. She was per- 
fectly capable of doing it,andeven wary 
business men were on their guard when 
making a bargain with the sharp Yan- 
kee matron. Four of her children fol- 





lowed in her footsteps, and knew per- 
fectly well which was the best end of a° 


bargain; but John—well, if he was a 
fool it was not because she had not 
warned and talked to him. 

But, boy or man, he possessed his 
soul in patience, and was even surprised 
ifthe pet name was withheld. It rung 
in his ears from childhood. When he 
stood up in school, and unflinchingly 
tooka thrashing that belonged to an- 
other boy, just because he Lad promised 
that boy not to tell of him; when he 
lent his new skates and stood forlorn on 
the borders of the pond, while the other 
boys skimmed the ice on his ranners; 
when he gave his bright new quarter to 
a whining beggar boy who forthwith in- 
vested it in beer and cigars; when he 
listened with round, honest eyes to every 
absurd story that was told him; and 
believed every word; on each and every 
one of these occasions, the pet name was 
lavishly applied in cnooras, 

Oncethe lad came near redeeming his 
character. A boy half a head taller 
than himself had been teasing little Nell 
Cramer, and, atlast, pushed her down in 
the snow, the children being on their way 
home from school. John flew at the boy 
like a tiger, and, inspite of his superior 
size, gave him a sound beating. This 
looked like pluck, certainly; but, then, 
Tom Clyde belonged to one of the richest 
families in town, and after the beating he 
got, they went no more for a long time to 
Mrs. Holt’s,and were indignant that John 
was not sent tobeg Tom's pardon. Be- 
sides, Nell Cramer's people were not 
much of anything, and it is never worth 
while to offend a lion for the sake of 
serving a mouse, though the little crea- 


ture’s eyes be brighter than the stars of 
heaven. Nellie’s little starry eyes winked 
out at John askance through a veil of 
tangled curls, and she kept very near his 
elbow as he walked panting homeward 
after his triumph. 

John did not grow wiser as he grew 
older, and took upon himself the cares of 
life. Mrs, Holt had a large and valuable 
farm just on the borders of the town. 
Streets had crept gradually about her 
fields, and surrounded them on three 
sides; on the fourth woodlands stretched, 
back toward the east. Why she should 
give the control of this place to John, in- 
stead of to one of his sharper brothers 
was a puzzle even inherown mind. The 
only reason she could give was that John 
was steady and quiet, and more likely to 
remain.at home than the others were. 
But she confessed to herself to be in con- 
tinual tribulation with him. 

“My dear,’’ she said, to a crony, “you 
know that fifty cords of wood we had, 
good beech, birch and maple, with not 
more than twenty sticks of spruce 
through the whole? Well, John must 
mention that stove-full of spruce, and so 
lose five dollars on the bargain. I never 
did see such a fool. Then he wanted to 
hurry offour potatoes last Fall for fear 
of rot. Itold John particularly not to 
own toaspeck; but, if you will believe 
it, when Thurlow came to buy them, and 
asked if he had seen any signs of rot, 
that ninny said, ‘Yes, a little,’ though I 
vow I don’t believe there were six spots 
larger thanthe head ofa pin in the whole 
lot. Idon’t know where the fellow got 
his shiftlessness. I'm sure J could al- 
ways make a bargain.” 

John tookall this very quietly, as we 
have said. He knew that though his 
mother would say such things to others, 
she would by no means have allowed 
any one to say them to her. But one 
thing he could not bear was that Nellie 
Cramer should talk in the same ways 
Nellie seemed to delight in tormenting 
him. She would follow him into the 
gardens and fields, hang on his arm with 
her curls blowing across his breast, look- 
ing upsmiling and chatting into his face,so 
soft andsweet asa kitten; then suddenly,if 
he chanced to pressthose wandering curls 
against his breast, or to bend too near 
her lovely upturned face, or to breathe 
a word of tenderness, off she went with a 
toss of the head and a carl of the lip, and 
as likely as not. some such sneech as “I 





do wish you wouldn’t be so foolish, John 
Holt!” 

He never got angry with her. How 
could he? But sometimes a shadow 
would drop over his face,and he wouldn't 
have mych to say to her for a time. 
Then, when she went to him with her 
coaxing ways, and laid her little hand 
on his arm, whispering: 

“Now, don't be vexed, John; I like you 
so much; but [ don’t want you to talk 
ncnsense,” he would look down and smile, 
though not very brightly, and promise 
to try toavo'd nonsense forthe future, 
ending his promise with a sigh. 

“Dear me! I do wish you wouldn't 
sigh so,John!” the girl would say, pet- 
tishly. “It makes me feel melancholy to 
hear you. One would thinkI had done 
something dreadful to you.” 

Then John Holt would smile again, 
still less brightly, and promise to try not 
to sigh any more. 

Such little scenes as this were mere 
asides, however. Nellie usually paid but 
little attention to John, being chiefly 
occupied in dancing, flirting, and quar- 
reling with his more showy brother 
Frank, or with any other gay fellow who 
was so unfortunate as to be taken with 
her pretty face. For Nellie was an in- 
corrigible flirt. It was only when she 
had no one else totalk to, or wanted to 
pique some other lover, or when she 
wanted some real service, that she went 
to John, who was sometimes pleased and 
sometimes hurt to see that she came to 
him only whenshe wanted help or ad- 
vice. 

“You are a sort of grandfather, you 
know,” she said one day, giving hisarma 
squeeze. “I havean idea that you are 
about seventy-five years old. How old 
are you, John?” 

“Iam just one-third of that,’ he said, 
smiling. “Iam only amonth past twen- 
ty-tive.” 

“Possible? Well, you must have been 
very old when you were born. Beside, 
twenty-five is old to me. I am only 
nineteen. Now, you come and hear my 
story and tell me what to do. I came 
over here on purpose to see you.” 


John followed her obediently through 
the garden, and down toa bench under 
the shadow of the beach grove on the 
lawn; and when she took her seat there 
he leaned against the trunk ofa tree and 
waited, looking down on her. 

“You see, John,” she began “I’ve had 
an offer.” 

John Holt was tanned that Summer, 
but through the brownness one might 
have seen a faint blush run over his face. 
Nellie didn’t see it, for she was looking 
down and rolling her apron tassels, a 
very bright color in her own face. 

There wasa moment’s silence after this 
announcement, and seeing that he was 
expected to say something, John present- 
ly said “Yes?” 

Nellie gave her shoulders an impatient 
shrug, and looked up. “It’s avery good 
offer,” she went on. “I suppose you will 
guess from whom. It is James Lee. 1 
told him I would think about it, and tell 
him my decision to-morrow. Now, he’s 
very well off, you know, and when his 
father dies he will be rich. Butthen, of 
rourse, there’s no hurry about that, 
But the trouble is this, James will live 
all his days in Riceville, I am positive, 
and that is dreadful, You know I want 
to live inacity, and want my husband 
to make a figure in the world. And 
James, why, James is almost as much of a 
deacon as you are.” 

“You are complimentary.” observed 
John Holt, witha certain quiet dignity. 
The blush had quite gone from his face; 
and some of the brownness seemed to 
have gone, too; for he looked slightly 
pale. 

“O,1 don’t mean any harm, you cross 
fellow,” Nellie said hastily. “You know 
I think you are splendid.” 

“Iam much obliged to you,” he said, 
witha stiffness which was quite new to 
his manner. 

“O, if you don't want to advise me, I 





won't trouble you,” the girl flung out, ris- 
inginapet. - 

“Come back, Nellie,” he said, kindly. 
“I am not cross only tell me what you 
want,” 

She seated herself again with a little 
quiver in her lip. 

“I want you totell me what you think 
of James Lee. Tell meif youthink I'd 
better marry him. Tell me if you think 
he cares enough for me to gojust where 
Isay, and live where I wish.” 

The color wavered again in John Holt's 
face,and he drew a quick breath, Some 
impulse to speak seemed to come upon 


him, Glancing up for his answer, 
Nellie saw the change, and added a 
word: 


“You see, John, 1 like Albert Leighton 
better than I do James.” 

The color and light dropped out of his 
face again, and a rim of even white 
teeth pressed for an instant his under 
lip. 
“Then why don’t you marry Albert 
Leighton?’ he asked, looking up into the 
tree that spread over his head, and reach- 
ing to break a slender twig. 

“He never asked me to,” she answered, 
demurely. 

“Isuppose he means to, doesn't he ? 
asked John, looking at her with a glance 
that might be called almost haughty. ; 

“How can I tell?’ Nellie pouted. 
“Men are so queer. The most of 
them would rather wait to be asked, [ 
think.” 

“If you want my advice, I will give it,”’ 
John said twisting and flinging away the 
little twig in his hand. “If you like 
Albert, don’t keep James Lee in suspense. 
You haveno right to do it. You can’t 
seriously think of marrying one man 
when you prefer another. If Albert 
likes you, as I believe he does, take 
him. He’sa good fellow.” 

“You think so?” the girl said, looking 
up suddenly. 

“I think so,” he repeated, turning 
away. ‘‘Now let’s go up tothe house.” 

She rose and walked quietly up by his 
side, her fair, girlish face a little pale, 
her eyes downcast. At the gate she 
stopped. 

“I will not go in, now,” she said, ina 
low tone. “I will go home.” 

He merely bowed, and looking back 
after a few steps she saw that he had not 
entered the house, but was stealing off 
toward the barn. 

The next week James Lee commenced 
a violent flirtation with Bessie Holt, 
John’s sister, and in a month the two 
were engaged. Nellie laughed and 
turned the light of her smiles upon Al- 
bert Leighton, a handsome, dashy fellow, 
who had been crazy about Lee for the 
last six months, John Holt said nothing, 
but was rather cool about his sister’s 
engagement. 

“You see, suspense would have killed 
him,” Nellie whispered, mischievously, 

“T hope he isn’t marrying my sister out 
of pique toward you,” John said, cold- 
ly. “If I didnt think Bessie loved 
him too well to give him up,I’d tel 
her.” 

“And betray my confidence, John 
Holt,” Nellie exclaimed. “I tell you, he 
is like most of you men—purely selfish. 
He didn't care a fig about me, I think 
he seems to like Bessie.” 

“When are you going to be married?” 
he asked abruptly. 

The question came so suddenly that 
for once the girl lost her composure. A 
crimson blush swept over her face, and 
she dropped her eyes without being able 
tospeak a word. 

Of course, she recovered herself in 
a minute, and protested that she had no 
thought of marrying. Any woman 
would have done the same. But the 
blush had convicted her in John Holt’s 
eyes, and he scarcely heard a word that 
she said. 

It was Winter, and while they talked 
they were waiting, with half a dozen 
others, fora large sleigh that was com- 
ing to take them out to a party given by 
afriend seven oreight miles off in the 
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country. -Even before Nellie’s blush had 
faded, the trampling and jingling at the 
gate attracted their attention, and Albert 
Leighton put his headin at the door to 
call them, Bessie and her lover came 
forth from an adjoining room, another 
group came up from a distant window, 
andthey allran gaily out and bundled 
into their places. 

The party passed off as such things 
usually do. Aljl seemed to enjoy them- 
selves; Nellie was lovely as apink and 
full of mischief, Leighton was attentive, 
and John Holt was cheerful and kind to 
everybody. He was fully as quiet as 
usual, to be sure, and rather avoided Nel- 
lie Cramer, but it is doubtful if any one 
but herse!f noticed that. 

It was twelve o’elock when they started 
to go home, andthe moon had set. At 
first their gayety held out, but aftera 
mile orso fatigue and want of sleep be- 
gan to tell upon them, and one by ons 
they fell into silence. 

r “John,” Nellie said, “there is just 
room forme on the seat with you. May 
Icome there? It is cold here.’ 

+ He made room for her in silence, and 
she left her discomlited escort and 
took her place nest that strong shoul- 
der. 

« Then silence fell again; but after a 
while, in the darkness, Jobn Holt was 


aware of a light pressure against his 
arm, then a soft, plaintive whisper stole 
into his ear. 


- “Tam so sleepy, John!” 

EF He turned a littlh—why not? They 
were old friends— and lifted hisarm to 
the back of the seat, took the head softly 
and tenderly to his bosom. And so she 
lay in that faithful and tender clasp till 
they drew near home; then, with one 
whispered word of loving gratitude, 
“Nobody is so goodas you!” she drew 
away, and took Albert Leighton’s hand 
to step out at her own door. 


> After astirin his own mind, John Holt 
concluded that Nellie and Albert had 
quarreled. Ile sighed, since she could 
not hear,andso be annoyed, pitied the 
girl,and then went steadily about his 
work. The waters of his soul were too 
deep for babbling. 

When Spring came, for the first time 
in his life John electrified his friends, 
He was going to California. The an- 
nouncement was made quietly but firmly, 
and he stood like a rock against which 
expostulation beat itself to spray. He 
gave good reasons, and resolutely main- 
tained his right to choose for himself, 

“You have always said mother, that 
you wished I were more venturesome,” 
he said. “Iam going to please you, 
now.” 

“But how is the farm to get along 
without you?” she objected. 

“Frank understands everything and 
can manage.” 

Mrs. Holt took courage, and, breaking 
over some little awe which, in spite of 
her talk, she felt for her son, spoke 
out: 

“John, has that Nell Cramer jilted 
you?” 

“Jilted me!” he said, flushing as 
much with anger as with surprise. 
“What do you mean, mother? We have 
always been good friends, but never any 
more. Inever gave her the chance to 
jilt me.” 

“Then, why don’t you give her the 
chance?” persisted his mother, who did 
not choose to give up, now thatthe {ce 
was broken, “Nell isa good girl, if she 
does flirt a little. I always thought that 
she liked you, only that you were too 
slow to see it. Then, Nell has got a lit- 
tle sum of money of her own that 
wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“You are entirely mistaken, mother,” 
hesaid decisively. ‘Don't let us say any 
more about it.” 

“O, you great fool!” muttered the 
mother, looking after him as he went ont. 
‘Was there ever a man so blind!” He 
is no more fit to live in the world than an 
angel out of Heaven is,” 
is. Then, seeing Nellie Cramer passing the 





street, she lifted ner voice and called the 
in. 

The girl came in, wondering at such a 
peremptory summons. 

“Come and sit by me!’ commanded 
the matron, and Nellie obeyed. 

Mrs. Holt scanned her from head to 
foot; the neat, trim figure, in its snugly- 
fitting paletot of dark gray, the green 
bonnet, that brought out her fresh, clear 
color with a new lustre, and the fair, 
bright face. 

“Did you know that our John is going 
to California 2" asked Mrs. Holt, abrupt- 
ly, her keen eyes on the girl's face. 

Allthe color faded out of it in an in- 
stant, and Nellie Cramer dropped into a 
chairas saddenly as if she had been shot. 
She sat there and looked at the other 
with her strained eyes, but said no 
word, 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Holt, unable to repress 
a slight smile of satisfaction at this proof 
of the correctness of her surmise, “yes, 
he’sset on going in spite of all that I can 
say. He isgoingina month or six weeks, 
Let me see; this is the middle of April. 
He says he shallstart by the first of June 
at farthest.” 

That smile of Mrs, Holt’s was an un- 
fortunate one, Nellie had always feared 
those sharp eyes and now the thought 
flashed into her mind that John’s mother 
was trying to expose and mortify her. 
A woman's pride will doa good deal for 
her, even when her heart is breaking, 
It brought the color to her face again, 
and strengthened her trembling limbs. 
It steadied her voice and her eyes. Mrs, 
Holt was puzzled and disconcerted by the 
sudden change. 

‘Tam so sorry !” Nellie said, in a tone 
of fearless regret. “We canscarcely get 
along without John. He seems such a 
stand-by. But men ought not to be tied 
at home, I think. If they choose to go, 
they should be allowed their own way. 
There he is now in the garden. I am 
going out to speak to him of it.” 

“Try to coax him to stay, Nellie?” said 
the mother, in a tone of more entreaty 
than, perhaps she had ever used in her 
life before. ‘He is a good son, and 1 
can’t get along without him. I think 
you can keep him if you will.” 

This prayer would have been effectual, 
but for the memory of that smile which 
rankled in the girls’s heart. Had she 
not given John Holt every encourage- 
ment, if he had caredabout her? Had she 
not said and done things so affectionate 
toward him that she had blushed with 
shame thinking of them afterward? 
John was no fool, and if he had cared for 
her, he might have understood. He 
had probably been trying to put her 
back. 

With these thoughts burning in her 
heart, NellieCramer went directly to John 
Holt as he walked up and down the gar- 


‘den. He stopped, seeing her, andlooked 


wistfully into her face. Though he had 
denied his mother so decidedly her words 
had not been without weight. Women 
understood each other. Could it be pos- 
sible? and there was Nellie coming 
down the walk. Her head was erect» 
and her face perfectly composed, though 
slightly pale. 

‘I am so sorry,” she began. “Your 
mother has been telling me of your 
plans. Of course, you know best what 
is good for you, and I have been 
telling her to let you have your own 
way. But we shall all be sorry to lose 
you, John.” 

That was all. He gave a last grasp at 
his self-command, and held it. There 
was a short formal conversation, both 
so engaged in making a pretence of be- 
ing kind and friendly, and just as usual, 
that each could not perceive that the 
other was also making a pretence; and 
four weeks after they parted with 
tolerable composure, and John Holt went 
to California. 

He stayed there five years, and sent 
his mother her gold spoon. He stayed 
three years longer and then came home 
himself. Nellie was Nellie Cramer still, 
they told him, and was much sobered. 


| Some way she hadn’t seemed to care 
much about flirting for several years. 
Her father and mother were dead, and 
she was keeping house foran unmarried 
brother. There were hints that the new 
minister went to see her very often, but 
Mrs. Holt didn’t believe that Nellie 
would look at him. 

John listened, and when evening came 
took his hat and went out for a walk. 
No one but his own family as yet knew 
of his return, and he was resolved to see 
himself the effect of his coming on Nel- 
| lie. The soft Spring twilight was setting 

down when he reached her house, and 
| a8 he walked quietly up the path, a 
| slight figure sat ina window, looking out, 
singing lowly to herself in a mournful 

reverie. She did not see him, but when 
| he came nearer he saw her face clearly. 


The round outlines and bright color were 

gone, but he was forced to own that she 
| had grown far ore beautiful. The 
chastened lustre of the eyes, the firmer 
sweeter closing of the mouth, the purer 
and “more perfect outlines—all belonged 
to one who had eaten of the bread of 
sorrow, and had found a blessing in its 
bitterness. 

Something swept over his heart with 
passionate foree—some regret, some 
longing, he searce knew what. If he had 
suffered at losing her eight years before 
he felt that sucha loss now would kill 
him. He quietly entered the open door, 
paused on the threshold of the room 
where she sat alone. She still sang soft- 
ly, but, as he looked, stopped, sighed, 
and became silent. 

“Nellie !’’ he would have sa.d, bat his 
voice was only a whisper. 

He went forward into the sha Jowy 
room, j 

“Is it you, James?” she 
turning, expecting her brother. 

John touk astep nearer, and this time 
his voice did not fail. 

“Nellie !” 

She started, half arose, hesitated, then, 
ashe took one step nearer, sprang with a 
glad ery into his extended arms, 

“I thought you never would come, 
John !” she sobbed. 

“Were you waiting for me?” he asked, 


said, half 


“Did you care for me before I went 
away ?” 

“Then and always, John, How could 
you be so blind ?” 


John Holt smoothed her hair tenderly, 
for one moment of silence; then ex- 
claimed, as though some great truth had 
suddenly dawned upon him: 

“I deserved it! I always thought 
them wrong, but they were right. I was, 
indeed, a great fool !” 

And, dear reader, I perfectly agree 
with John Holt, 

In the sixteenth century lace was a 
favorite lover's bribe to an Abigail. 
Silvio, in the bill of costs he sent to the 
widow of Zelinda, at the termination of 
his unsuccessful suit, makes a charge 
for a “piece of Flanders lace” to her 
waiting-woman. Swift addressed a 
“young lady,” in his peculiar strain: 
“And when you are among yourselves, 
how naturally after the first compliments, 
do youentertain yourselves with the price 
and choice of lace, and apply your hands 
to each other’s lappets and ruffles, as if 


the whole business of life and the 
public concern depended, on the 
cut of your petticoats.” Not satis- 





fied with lace when alive, both men 
and women craved for it as a decora- 
tion for their grave clothes. In Malta, 


Greece, and the JIonian Islands, the 
practice of burying people in lace ac- 
quired an unsavory reputation on ac- 
count of the custom of rifling the tombs 
and selling the lace—often in a filthy 
condition—in the market, At Palermo 
the mummies in the catacombs of the 
Capuchin Convent are adorned with 
Jace, andin Northern and Middle Europe 
ihis fashion prevailed fora long period. 
In the church of Revel lies the Due de 
Uroy,a General of Charles the Twelfth 
infull costume. 





THE STORY OF CUSTER'S COURTSHIP. 


It was so characteristic of the man, so 
illustrative of his can't-be-beaten dispo- 
sition, that it must be told. During his 
absence at West Point his family moved 
from Ohio to Monroe, Mich., where they 
now reside, and after one of his cam- 
paigns in Virginia the boy-general went 
home on furlough. He wasfresh from 
some of his raids, and he had already 
captured more flags and prisoners than 
any officer in the war. There was an 
ovation for him at his home. The people 
of Monroe rejoiced at his successes then 
as they are mourning for hisfate to-day. 
But there was one gentle maiden in that 
iowna Miss Bacon, the diughter of one of 
his father’s neighbors, who had no taste 
for soldiers, and who rather frowned than 
smiled upon the gallant young cavalier. 
As fate would have it, Custer was more 
attracted by her than by all the other 
ladies inthis new home he was visiting 
for the first time, and her repulses ag- 
gravated him till his obstinacy was 
aroused, and he determined to conquer 
this haughty country girl who refused 
tosmile with the rest of womankind 
upon him, I remember how he described 
his feelings; how he proceeded in his suit» 
inquired about and ascertained the charac- 
teristics of the lady, and how he 
resolved tolaya deliberate siege for the 
occupation of her heart. He called upon 
her one day, but the servant was in- 
structed toask that Miss Bacon might be 
excused, He called again and caught her 
at a window unprepared. Here the siege 
began; her aversion was conquered, and 
when he went back to the army in Vir- 
ginia he took her with him as his’ bride 
—COurtis in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








STRAIGHT-BACKED GIRLS, 


The Hindoo girls are gracefully and 
exquisitely formed. From their earlier 
childhood they are accustomed to carry 
burdens ontheir heads. The water for 
the family use is always brought by the 
girls in earthen jars, carefully poised in 
this way. The exercise is said to 
strengthen the muscles,of the back, while 
the chest is thrown forward. Nocrooked 
backs are seen in Hindostan, Dr. Henry 
Spry says that “this exercise of carrying 
small vessels of water on the head might 
be advantageously introduced into our 
boarding-schools and private families, 
andthat it might entirely supersede the 
present machinery of dumb-bells, back- 
boards, skipping ropes, and so forth. 
The young lady ought to be taught to 
carry the jar, as these Hindoo women 
do, without even touching it with their 
hands. The same practice of carrying 
water leads to precisely the same resultin 
the southofSpain andinthe southof Italy 
asinIndia. A Neapolitan female peasant 
willearry onher head a vessel full of water 
tothe very brim over a rough road and 
not spill adrop of it, and the acquisition 
of this art or knack gives her the same 
erect and elastic gait, and the same ex- 
panded chest and well formed back and 
shoulders. 





SLAVE TRADE IN AFRIOA, 


The slave trade still prospers in Africa, 
Lieut. Cameron says that the whole of 
Africa is now one vast slave field, Tho 
slave trade is increasing, and whole dis- 
tricts are desolated by it. He thinks 
that by opening up the country to com- 
mercial enterprise, and placing steamers 
on the Congo river, much can be done 
toward destroying the inhaman traffic; 
and Mr. Young, who recently explored 
Lake Nyassa, says there are at least 20,- 
000 siaves a year carried off from the 
shores of the lake. The population on 
the south and west were employed by the 
Arabs to make war with the tribes in- 
laid to the west, and those that were 
caplored were taken as slaves. 





“Big squaw—heap ugly,” was the ex- 
clamation of Karoniax, the Iroquois chief, 
on being presented recently with a por- 


' trait of Queen Victoria, 
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ELIZABETH FRYS BOOK ON NEW- 
GATE, 

The state of Newgate on the occasion 
of Elizabeth Fry’s first visit is thus de- 
scribed: “At that time all the female 
prisoners in Newgate were confined in 
the part now known as the untried side.” 
The two wards and two cells of which 
the women’s division consisted, com- 
prised about 190 square yards, into 
which nearly three hundred women 
with their numerous children were 
crowded, tried and untried, misdemean- 
ants and felons without classification, 
without employment, and with no cther 
supérintendence than that given by a 
man and his son,, who had charge of them 
day and night. Destitute of sufficient 
clothing, for which there was no pro- 
vision, in rags and dirt, without bedding, 
they. slept on the floor, the boards of 
which were partly raised to supply a 
sort of pillow. In the same room they 
lived, and covked, and washed. With 
the proceeds of their clamorous begging 
whenany stranger appeared amoung them, 
the prisoners purchased liquor from a 
regular tap in the prison. Spirits were 
openly drank, and the ear was assailed 
by the most terrible language; military 
sentinels were posted on the leads, but 
such was the lawlessness prevailing that 
even the Governor entered this part of 
the prison with reluctance. Into “this 
hell above ground” Elizabeth Fry and her 
small band of devoted fellow-workers 
entered, the ldve of Christ constraining 
them. On her second visit, at her own 
request, she was shut up alone with 
these outcasts from God and man, be- 
ginning her work among them by read- 
ing the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard, and holding up before them 
the divine, pitiful Saviour of the 
lost— 

“Christ, the brother of rejected persons, brother of 
slaves, 

Felons, idiots, and of insane and diseased per- 
sons.” 

She then appealed to the mother in 
them, pointed out the grievous conse- 
quence to their children of living insuch 
ascene of depravity, and proposed to es- 
tablish a school for them, to which they 
acceded with tears of joy. But one of 
the great secrets of her power is seen at 
once; true to her Quaker belief in a “di- 
vinity in man,” a “light that lighteth 
every man,” however degraded, she 
treated them at once as fellow-beings, 
and fellow-workers, and not as the wild 
beasts they seemed; desired them to con- 
sider the plan,as without their hearty 
co-operation she would not undertake it, 
leaving it to them to select a governess 
from their own number. This they did, 
choosing ® young woman named Mary 
Connor, who proved admirably qualified 
for her work. An unoccupied cell was 
appropriated for a school-room by the 
permission of the prison authorities, who, 
however, looked upon it asa hopeless 
experiment, and Elizabeth Fry, accom- 
panied by her friend Mary Sanderson 
and the prisoner Mary Connor, formally 
opened the school. Mary Sanderson 
thus describes the scene, writing to Sir 
Fowell Buxton: “The railing was crowd- 
ed with half-naked women struggling 
together for the first places with the 
most boisterous violence, and begging 
with the utmost vociferation. I felt as 
ifI were going into aden of wild beasts, 
and well recollect the shuddering when 
the door closed upon me, and I was 
locked up with such a herd of novel and 
desperate companions,” At first the 
children were chiefly thought of, the 
idea of the reformation of adult women 
so sunk in degradation being abandoned 
as hopeless. But soon Elizabeth Fry and 
her heroic little band of Quaker workers 
became convinced that much might be 
done to introduce habits of industry and 
order among them, the poor women them- 
selves being most earnest in requesting 
that the experiment might be tried. Her 
first step was to procure remunerative 
employment, for it need scarcely be said 
that Elizabeth Fry was not one to begin 








her work of retormation by deliberately 
stubbing up the very principle of in- 
dustry, on the development of which she 
knew allreformation mustdepend,through 
the adoption of that ‘unproductive labor” 
which is surely one of the cruelest viola- 
tions of the God-given instincts of hu- 
man nature invented by man. Looking 
upon all punisement as corrective and 
not penal only, one of her fundamental 
principles was that the convict should 
enjoy a portion of the fruits of her labor 
in order to cultivate in hera sense of the 
advantages of industry, knowing that, 
one good habit formed isa greater deter- 
rent from evil than ten thousand fears of 
possible future panishment. She necord- 
ingly sought out the manufacturers who 
supplied Botany Bay with clothing, laid 
her views before them and they at once 
engaged to provide work. A room in 


| Newgate was granted her by the Sheriffs 


for her desperate experiment, as it was 
considered, a committee of twelve ladies 
was formed, and all the tried prisoners, 
assembled. Elizabeth Fry again ex- 
plained to them that the ladies did not 
come with any absolute authoritative pre- 
tensions; that it was not intended that 
they should command and the prisoners 
obey, and that each of the rules should be 
read and putto the vote. This was then 
done, the rules were passed enthusiasti- 
cally, the women divided into two classes 
each class with its own monitor, and a ma- 
tron appointed over the whole. The ex- 
periment exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Thougha refractory ward was 
placed at Elizabeth Fry's disposal, she 
never had occasion to use it.—Maemillan’s 
Magazine. 





CAMERON'S GREAT AFRICAN ‘WALK. 


This gallant young officer traveled on 
foot a distance of three thousand miles, 
with very short intervals of rest on the 
tramp, for two years and eight months, 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of climate, 
through forests, marshes and jungles, 
enduring hardships of all sorts, and yet 
his courage never gave way. Lieut 
Cameron kept his eyes well about him, 
and the observations which he made, both 
astrorcomical and in relation tothe phy- 
sical character of the country, are of 
extraordinary value. The registered 
observations he has brought home, and 
which are now being computed at the 
Greenwich observatory, promise to be of 
the most important character. They are 
astonishingly numerous, elaborate, and 
accurate; lhave every expectation that 
the result of their computation will be 
that we shall find laid down a defined 
jine from one ocean to the other across 
twenty degrees of longitude, which wil 
serve as a basis, a fixed mathematical 
basis, for all future geographical discov- 
eries in equatorial Africa. The observa- 
tions with whichhe has furnished usand 
which are now being computed—for lati- 
tude, longitude, and elevation—number 
nearly five thousand. In order to deter- 
mine the longitude of some particular 
positions, he took as many as one hundreg 
and thirty or one hundred and fory; 
lunar observances in one spot. 


There are a good many illustrations 
now-a-days of the story about that man 
who went through bankruptcy. Hehad 
owned a fine horse and buggy, and the 
team disappeared fora time, but by and 
by it was a a for the same own- 
er again. being asked what this 
meant the man’s reply was—“I went 
through bankruptcy, but the team went 
round.”—Springfield Republican. 





Avenerable English divine, who had 
been dining out the night before, went 
intoabarber’s shop one morning to be 
shaved. He saw that the barber had been 
getting more drink than was good for him, 

or it made his hand shake very much, 
and naturally indignant, he began to give 
him a little moral advice by saying, “ 
thing drink!’ ‘Yes.” said the Reber: 
it makes the skin unco’ tender.” 

Young- Man-Who--Parts--his-Hair--in- 
the-Middle, of the Swell-head tribe, has 
gone to toga, 

The--Man--who-- Stands-up-in--the--Car 
for-Women,of the Soft-heads has retired 
to his reservation. 

Dead-Beat, of the Free-Lunch tribe, is 
making a foray at Chelsea Beach. 





A GRATEFUL WIDOWER. . 

Sir Walter Scott used to be fond of 
telling the following story of his cousin 
“Watty.” 

Watty was a midshipman in the 
British navy. Ona certain occasion he 
and his messmates had gone on shore at 
Portsmouth and had overstayed their 
leave, besides spending all their money 
and running upa bill at the tavern at 
the Point. Their ships made signal for 
sailing, peremptorily calling all hands on 
board, but when they would havestarted 
the landlady said:— 

“No, gentlemer, you cannot escape 
without paying your’ reckoning.” And 
to confirm her words she called a bailiff 
and his posse to take charge of them. 

The midshipmen felt they were in a 
bad scrape, and begged to be released. 

“No, no,” said the resolute matron, “I 
must be satisfied in some way. You 
must be aware, gentlemen, that you will 
be totally ruined and disgraced if you 
do not go on board in time.” 

They groaned bitterly, for they knew 
she spoke the trath. 

“Well,” she continued. “T'll give you 
alla chance. I am so circumstanced 
here that{ cannot well carry on my 
business asa single woman, and I must 
contrive somehow to have a husband, om 
atall events, I must be able to produce a 
marriage certificate. Now the only 
terms upon which I will set you free are 
that one of you shall consentto mary 
me! Idon’t care a snap which it is; 
but, by all that is holy, one of you I 
will have for a husband, or else you all 
go to jail,and your ship sails without 
you.” 

The vixen was not to be coaxed. 
Tears and prayers were of noavail. Af- 
tera time the poor middies agreed to 
draw lots. Watty drew the matrimonial 
slip of doom. No time was to be lost, 
A marriage license was speedily pro- 
cured and they went to the nearest 
church, where the knot was tied. The 
bride on her return to the tavern, gave 
them a good dinner, with plenty of wine, 
andthen sent them off in her wherry. 
Of her own accord she had proposed to 
her husband that,as the marriage certi- 
ficate was her chief prize he was at liber- 
ty tolive apart from her forever, if he 
so chose. 

The ship sailed andthe young gentle- 
men religiously adhered to the oath of 
secrecy they had made previously to 
drawing lots. A year after, at Jamaica, 
a file of English papers reached the 
midshipmen’s berth, and Watty, who 
was carelessly looking them over, was 
attracted by the account ofa robbery 
and murder and the execution of the 
culprits at Portsmouth. Suddenly leap- 
ing to his feet and waving the paper 
above his head, forgetful of his oath in 
the excitement of ecstasy, he cried out, 
“Thank Heaven? My wife is hanged!” 
—Exchange. 





CLota Woven From THE Dowy oF 
Cuickens.---The down of chickens is now 
said to form a beautiful cloth when 
woven. For about a square yard of the 
material, a pound anda half of down is 
required. The fabric is found tobe al- 
most indestructible, as, in place of fray- 
ing out at folds, it only seems to felt the 
tighter; it also takes dyereadily, and is 
thoroughly water proof. In obtaining 
this material, the operation is to cut the 
plume portions of the feathers from the 
stems by means of ordinary hand scis- 
sors, and the former are placed in quan- 
tities in a coarse bag, which, when full, 
is closed and subjected to a thorough 
kneading with the hands. At the end 
of about five minutes the feathers become 
disaggregated and felted together, form- 
ing a down perfectly homogeneous and 
of great lightness—even lighter than 
natural eider down. 








In Chicago they are discussing the 
feasibility of lighting the city with 
kerosene. O'Leary's cow tried that once, 
and the —_ wasa brilliant success while 
it lasted, though it destroyed the town, 





GIANTS IN OLDEN TIMES, 


The giant exhibited at Rouen in 1830 
measured nearly eighteen feet. 

Gorapius sawa girl that was ten feet 
high. 

The giant Galabra, brought from Ara- 
bia to Rome, under Claudius Cesar, was 
ten feet high. 

Fannum, who lived in the time of 
Engene II., measured eleven and a half 
feet. 

The Chevalier Scrog,in his voyage to 
the Peak Teneriffe, found in one of the 
caverns of that mountain the head of the 
Gunich, who had sixty teeth, and was 
not less than fifteen feet high. 

The giant Faragus, slain by Orlando, 
nephew of Charlemagne, was twenty- 
eight feet high. 

In 1814, near St. Gernad, was found 
the tomb of the giant Isolent, who was 
not less than thirty feet high. 

In 1590, near Rouen, was found a skele- 
ton whose skull held a bushel of corn 
and who was nineteen feet high. 

The giant Bacart was twenty-two feet 
high; his thigh bones were found in 1703 
near the river Moderi. 

In 1623, near the castle in Dauphine, a 
tomb was found thirty feet long, sixteen 
wide and eight high, on which was cut 
in gray stone these words, “Kentolochus 
Rex.’”? The skeleton was found entire, 
twenty-five feet and a fourth long, ten 
feet across the shoulders and five feet 
from the breast bone to the back. 

Near Palermo, in Sicily, in 1516 was 
found the skeleton of a giant thirty feet 
high, andin 1559 another forty-four feet 
high. 

Near Magrino, in Sicily, in 1816, was 
found the skeleton of a giant thirty feet 
high; the head was the size of a hogs- 
head and each of his teeth weighed five 
ounces. 

We have no doubt that there were 
“iants in those days.” and the past, per- 
haps, was more prolific in producing 
them than the present. But the history 
of giants during the olden times was nof 
more remarkable than that of dwarfs, 
some of whom were even smaller than 
the Thumbs and Nutts of our own 
time. 





Francis Stewart, an attendant of Bona- 
parte at St. Helena, in St. James’ Maga- 
zine, says: “Atthe funeral] had in my 
hands Napoleon’s heart, which he de- 
sired Marshal Bertrand to have embalmed, 
placedin a silver vase, and sent to his 
son, Napoleon II. The heart was un- 
usually large and very fat, and before 
it was soldered up all the French ser- 
vants, by their own request, saw it, seme 
of them kissed it, and falling on their 
knees offered up a prayer. 











Tas Weicnt Wuich Carriack WHEELS 
ARE ABLE TO Bgar.—Experiments show 
that the weight which carriage wheels 
are calculated to bear is governed by the 
circumference of the spoke measured at 
half way its length. Thus a spoke whose 
circumference at half way its length is 
three inches, will carry nine cwt.; 3x3 
equals 9, so of any other diameter. A 
spoke 3-42x3 3-4 equals 71-2 expressed 
in centals, By this formula, the weight 
which any carriage wheel is able to 
bear safely may be readily calculated. 
It is further ascertained by means of 
this simple rule, that a four wheeled 
wagon, traveling at the rate of three to 
four miles per hour, will carry the 
fall square of the circumference of the 
spoke of its wheel in ewt., over and above 
its own weight; a cart half the square. 
A carriage traveling from six to ten miles 
an hour willcarry the square of its spokes 
in cwts. of carriage and load; a gig half 
this. 





Man-W ho- Wants- ‘'en-Cents-to-Pay-—his- 
Fare-Home-on-the-Railway has gone to 
the agency for more fire water. 

Sno! he—Carries-a--Ciub-for-a-Cane, 
of the Chuckleheads, has disappeared 
from his hunting grounds.—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 
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HOW A MAD-STONE Woukks, 





Captain D. J. Bunce,of Mechaniesville, 
Cedar county, Iowa, bad the misfortune 
of being bitten by a mad dog, and his 
subsequent search for a mad-stune to 
cure the bite is related thus :— 

I was bitten on the left wrist by a small 
dog, which I did not, at the time, think 
was mad, though | killed it immediately. 
Thad nosuspicion till three days after- 
wards when I felt a sharp painstart from 
the wound and extend tothe back of my 
neck and to my face. This would last 
buta moment and return at intervals, 
each time getting worse. 

Having heard much of the virtues of 
the mad-stone,I at once made inquiries 
for one, and on Wednesday evening was 
told that a gentleman named Turner 
Evans, of Iowa City, had one. At eleven 
o'clock that night I left this place for 
your city, but owing to the flood in Cedar 
River did not get through till noon next 
day. 

Ilearned that some years agoa Mr. 
Evans had treated some cases in Iowa 
City, and by searching old newspaper 
files it was ascertained that his residence 
then was Paris, Linn county. 

Telegrams were sent to Marion and 
Centre Point, and I was finally put on the 
track to Paris, where I found Messrs 
Evans & Co., who had the mad-stone. 
This was on Saturday, eight days after 
the bite. About five o'clock P. M., that 
day the stone was applied. 

The first application of the stone prov- 
edthat the dog which bit me was mad, 
andthat my system was becoming im- 
pregnated with the virus. 

The stone held on twenty-five minutes 
the first time, when it was full, changed 
color and fell off. Another scarification 
was made and it was again applied, and 
soon until it had been applied seventy- 
three times, holding on each time from 
twenty-five minutes to one hour, until at 
last repeated efforts showed the remedy 
had done its work, for it would adhere no 
more, which it indicated by its failure te 
stick, and its change in color from a 
natural dark brown toa deep green color. 

At the first application it was very 
painful, but grew less so each time until 
the last. 

The owners of the stone, Messrs. Evans 
& Fleming, live near Paris, Linn county, 
and in the past twenty-five years have 
saved many persons from the horrible 
death by hydrophobia, and have in the 
same time rescued thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stovk from loss by the same 
cause. 

If any one says there is uo virtue in 
the mad-stone, let him be referred to me 
and hundreds of others for proof that 
there is,—Jowa City Press. 





Improved Buipinac MartextaL.—An im- 
proved building material, suitable for 
blocks and bricks, has been introduced 
in Scotland. It is made from two mix- 
tures. The first contains coal tar, mixed 
with small broken stones or shingle, 4 
portion of this being pulverized or mixed 
with sand, so that the interstices between 
the stones of larger size may be properly 
filled up; itis mixed in a mixing appara- 
tus, at a heat which isgradually increased 
until the product is adhesive tothe touch. 
The second mixture is composed of clay 
and pitch, or sand or chalk instead of 
the clay. The mixture of these twovom- 
pounds is carried on in a close vessel, 
and heated so as to diffuse the vapors 
uniformly throughout the ingredients. 
In manufacturing a building block, the 
material, having been satisfactorily test- 
ed, is removed while hot to molds, and 
pressed and shaped as required. 





“He wasa splendid penman, a system. 
atic book-keeper anda systematic drink- 
er.”— Omaha obituary. 


When an idler enters the sanctum of a 
busy editur, andthe editor says,“Glad to 
™: you’re back,” what does he mean ? 


General Saballs commands a brigade in 
the Servian army. The enemy has to 
look ont w ~ they hear the commander 
Saball« 





THE PAINLESS DEATH, 


Professor Tyndall, in a recent Holiday | 


lecture at the Royal Institution, speaks 
thus of the painless death by electricity : 

“Franklin was twice struck senseless 
by the shock. He afterward sent the 
discharge of two large jars through six 
robust men; they fell to the ground and 
got upagain without knowing what had 
happened; they neither heard nor felt 
the discharge. Priestly, who made many 
valuable contributions to electricity re- 
ceived the discharge of two jars, but did 
not find it painful. 

“This experience agreeswith mine. In 
the Theatre of the Royal Institution, and 
in the presence of an audience, I once re_ 
ceived the discharge of a battery of fif- 
teen Leyden jars. Unlike Franklin’s six 
men, I did not fall, but like them I felt 
nothing. Iwas simply extinguished for 
a sensible interval. 

“This may be regarded as an experi- 
mental proof that people killed by light- 
ning suffer no pain.” 

The measured velocity of electricity is 
many thousand times greater than the 
measured velocity of sensrtion in the 
nerves. Hence the electrical concussion 
reaches the centre of life, without any 
possible announcement by the eye or ear 
orsense of feeling. There is abundant 
evidence that death by a rifle ball traver- 
sing the brain is for the same reason en- 
tirely without consciousness or pain. 
Bat a rifle bull is a tortoise compared 
with the electrical flash. 

The Rubmkoff coil places artificial 
lighnting in our bands. If society must kill 
its members, let this instanstaneous doom 
be substituted for the slow torture and 
brute violence ofthe  gallows.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





PRESENTATIUN OF THE FLITCH OF 
BACON, 

On the evening of July 16 the presen- 
tation of the flitch of bacon took place at 
Dunmow, England. The flitch is at the 
disposal of any couple who swear that 
they have lived together in unbroken fidel_ 
ty and affection. Two couples sent in 
claims, the Rev. Samuel Marriott Smith, 
vicar of Harwell, Berks, and his wife, 
Caroline, and Mr. James Boosey, clerk at 
Trinity Church, Ventnor, and his wife, 
The former couple were unable to appear, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boosey were escorted from 
the station to the scene of trial by a hand 
of music. The trial took place in the 
presence of about 3,000 people. The 
jury, composed of an equal number of 
bachelors and maidens, considered the an- 
swers satisfactory, and awarded the flitch 
bacon to the worthy couple, who were 
chaired toa high platform, where,kneel- 
ing upon sharp stones,they took the 
ancient oath, aud the flitch was handed 


to them amid loud cheers and the firing | 


of cannon. 





PetroLeumM Enoine.—The well-known 
Brayton gas engine,a motor driven by 
the combustion of ordinary street gas 
mingled with air, bas been made the 
basis of another invention of somewhat 
similar nature, in which the motive power 
is furnished by burning a mixture of 
erude petroleum vaporandair. The ex 
pense of working a five-horse power en- 
gine of this description is stated to be 
only the cost of five gallons of crude pe- 
troleum per day. Asmall pump lifts the 
petroleum directly from the barrel into 
the cylinder. An air pump compresses 
air into a reservoir atthe lower part of 
the machine. The air current passes to 
the cylinder, and in suitable proportion 
mingles with the oil, which is introduced 
inthe form of spray. ‘The mixture, by a 
small flame which is constantly main- 
tained, becomes ignited, expands, and so 
acts upon the piston. 





“When we were married,John Muggins, 
you never dared to fling such anassertion 
in my teeth.” 

“Very likely, my dear; at the time 
referred to you didn’t have any.” 


| 
| 





SIAMESE GAMBLERS, 


A correspondent of a foreign newspa- 
per gives the following description of 
Siamese gambling:— 

The Siamese are inveterate gamblers. 
Gambling houses in Sian are as plentiful 
as coffee-houses at Bagdad and Cairo, or 
as grog-shops in Caleutta and Bombay; 
and perhaps the largest portion of the 
government revenue is derived from 
them. One single division of the fort at 
Bagkok is farmed out for 300,000 ticals, 
equivalent to about four and three-quar- 
ters lakhs of rupees a year These gamb- 
ling-houses are large sheds erected in 
every direction, and always filled with 
men, women and children, who squat 
round in circles of tenora dozen, devot- 
ing themselves heart and soul to the de- 
moralizing propensity, which they have 
neither the willnor the ability to over- 
come. You have a servant who has per- 
haps served you well and faithfully 
through the month. You pay him his 
wages, and he is at once off to some 
gambling shed where,if he is unlucky, 
he loses every fraction of his money. 
Not till then does he return to duty; and 
in some instances, by no means rare, he 
does not return even then. 

Once taken possession of by the demon 
of gambling he is not content with losing 
his money only, but if he has a family 
he stakes his wife and children and loses 
them also. Still he is not satisfied, and 
very often he stakes his own life and 
liberty. The man goes toa money lender 
and borrowsa certain amount, at a ruin- 
ous rate of interest, on condition t hat if he 
is not able to repay him within a certain 
time he will work for him until the debt, 
principal and interest, has been liquid- 
ated. A hond is executed to this effect, 
the borrower receives the money, goes 
and gambles with it in the hope of win- 
ning back what he has previously lost, 
loses againand becomes the slave and bond 
servant of his creditor, who hires him 
out and appropriates half his wages in 
liquidation of the debt incurred. This 
state of things continues for years, and 
not unfrequently the poor slave dies in 
his slavery, having over and over again 
paid his creditor the sum originally bor- 
rowed, but yet not free from his debt, 
which the exorbitant rate of interest has 
swelled out to a most enormous size. 
This isa most eruel species of slavery, 
andthe present King of Siam, who calls 
himself an enlightened prince, ought to 
devote himself vigorously to its extirpa- 
tion. Royal interference is more urgent- 
ly called for, as not only do adults gam- 
ble away their own lives and liberties, 
bat even those of their children, who, 
on arriving at an age when they are able 
to work, find themselves enslaved to hard 


taskmasters who dispose of them as they 
please. 





The editor of the Chattanooga Times is 
tearing his hair because the intelligent 
compositor made him announce that 
“Rev. W. W. Simpson would preach at 
$10 45.” 


“I don’t believe in eddication,” says 
Mr. Allums, “‘Thar’s me and sis Calline 
ain’t got ‘long no better inthe worruld 
than pappy’s other @ildren that warn’t 
eddicated.” 


A Camden man lugged a butcher-knife 
around for two hours, offering to kill any 
man who said he wasn’t Moses, of Bib- 
lical fame. Every one said he looked just 
like Moses, 

The chaplain of the Skidmore Guards 
relates to us an incident of recent occur- 
rence on the. Evansburg (Ill.) and South- 
eastern cvach line. Ardent cockney 
(earnestly appealing tothe coach driver) 
—“I want togo to Hevansburg.” Driver 
(condescendingly)— “You're on the wrong 
road, old Innocence, this coach goes to 
Helgin.”—Fairburg (Ill.) Independent. 


Onarecent Sunday at Lowell, Mass., a 
collection was taken up at one of the 
churches. As the box reached the pew 
oceupied by a lady, her daughter,and lit- 
tle son, the two former found themselves 
without a cent of money. Master Hope- 
ful reached over and deposited a cent in 
the box, and then whispered to his sister, 
“There, I just saved this family from be- 
ing whitewashed.” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Sixty-two thousand buffalo robes will 
be sent East from Benton, Montana, this 
fall. 


The Chinese Government has ordered 
the translation and publication of Tyndall’s 
book on “sound.” 

The sugar planters of Natal use large 
pythons, a species of serpents, to keep 
their plantations free from rats and mice. 


A late English biography says that 
Lady Byron once coldly asked her poet 
husband when he meant to give up his bad 
habit of making verses. 


Chicago congratulates herself on the 
possession of the “ best drinking wateron 
the continent,” which, even in tie hot 
weather, ‘‘is cold and sparkling.” 


There isa baby, two weeks old, in Vas- 
sar, Mich., which only weighs one pound 
and ahalf. Its mother’s wedding ring 
will easily pass over the child’s hand and 
up to the shoulder. 

On Tuesday, July 18, when the ther- 
mometer was 94° in the shade at the foot 
of Pike's peak, Col.,there occurred on the 
top of that high mountain a furious snow 
storm, completely covering the peak and 
sides with a coat of white. 

The Sacramento spiritualtst society has 
been broken up by the return of a man 
who had been regarded as dead, and from 
whom the chief mediums of the organiza- 
tion had professed to receive weekly 
messages to be read in the meetings. 


We have 6,000,000 farmers, 1,200,000 
trades people, 2,700,000 mechanics, 2,800, 
000 professional men, 42,000 clergymen, 
40,000 lawyers, 129,822 teachers, 62,000 
doctors, 2,000 actors, 6,200 journalists, 
1,000,000 laborers, and 975,000 domestic 
servants. 

AnfIowa mother set herthree months 
old baby under a tree near the house, 
while she went intothe garden for a mo- 
ment. The child’s screams brought her 
to it immediately, when she found that 
apet pig had eaten off both the baby’s 
hands and part of its face. ' 





A corporation has recently been form, 
edin St. Louis to support a hospital for 
reforming and restoring to health of 
mind and body such pessons who are ad- 
dicted to drinking, using opium or other 
narcotics, as may voluntarily come to it 
or lawfully be committed to it. 


It is rather startling, and to Russia 
must be nota little alarming, to find how 
rapidly American wheat is superseding 
Russian in England. Ten years ago 
Russia exported nearly half the bread 
imported into England, and America only 
an eighth;‘now America furnishes half, 
and Russia only one-fifth. : 


A curious incident happened at a rep- 
resentation of the drama “Fate,” in Liv- 
erpool, recently:—A lady in the dress 
circle was seen to watch the play with 
intense interest, and at the point when 
one of the female characters gives the 
“villian” hush money, that he may not 
reveal her indentity, the lady cried out, 
“Tt's alie; she gave him nothing.” 


The last words of Charlotte Cushman 
are more authentic, but less heroic than 
last words usually are. Her nephew had 
raised her, and offered a stimulating drink 
with the words, “Come, auntie, here is 
your milk punch,” She smiled, and quoted 
the first line of the celebrated street car 
jingle, “Punch, brothers, punch with 
care.” Then she fell into a deep sleep, 
from which she never awoke. 


A Michigan editor, on discovering a 
fire, rushed out into the street shouting 
“ Conilagiation ! Conflagration!! Con- 
flagration!!! Approximate hither with 
the implements of deluge and extinguish 
this combystion.” 


A dissipated old negro in Montgomery, 
Ala., while watching the monkeys in the 
menagerie in that city, spoke thus: 
“Dem children got too much sense to 
come onter dat cage; white folks cut dar 
tails off, and set ‘em to votin’ and makin, 
constitewtions.” { 
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develop and strengthen the Evupire, believing that the o-mbina- | The Two Fausts. 
T H E A L B J N tion of achievement and responsibility elevates the character aameeeion 
s and condition of the people.” 





(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 
The London “Mark Lane Express” of August 2ist,in its re | Theonce popular delusion which identified Faust the 


JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. view of the British corn trade during the past week, says: “Har | ™agician with Fust or Faust, the inventor of the art of printing 








| vesting is now well advanced. Numerous reports from various |from movable types, is no longer entertained. It is just 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 26. 1876. parts of the kingdcm have arrived. Some prognosticate that| possible, however, that Faust the “printer may have be.n the 








the crop will be light; others speak of a fair or even good aver-| father of that Faust, professor of the black art, around whom 
—jage yield. ‘These statements must be reccived with caution, as 
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Notice to the Binder. 


The correct number of this issue of Tae Arron, is Vol. 54 
No, 35, the numbers for May 27th and June 3rd, 1876, having 
both been erroneously numbered Vol. 54 No. 22. 








Summary of European News for the Week. 


Toe *erviac-Montenegrin-Turkish War sti!l continues to 
weary and disgust every one, each detail of victories and defeats, 
being always flatly contradicted on the following day. The only 
reliable news from the se .t of war are the accounts of the horrible 
atrocities which are committed by each party, and which are a 
disgrace to civilization. The cry for mediation or intervention 
to stop the butchery of inoffeosive women acd children, is uni- 
versal throughout Europe, and the only hindrance to this action 
is the jealousy between England and Russia, who appear at pre- 
sent to have agreed to disagree on every subject connected with 
the Eistern Question. The following is an extract from a re- 
marxable editorial article in the cfficial Russian journal, the 
» Golos,’’ on the subject : 


** We bad better look things in the face. If there were no 
Rissia in the world, Christian England would doubtless not dis- 
race berself by supporting the rule of the Crescent in the 
ilkan Penipsula Her stat in such a case would not 
bring themselves to assert publicly that the cruelties committed 
by Tarks against the Slavonians could be justified. A European 
of the Remanic or Gern anic race, as a rule, bas but one opinion 
upon such things no matter what the name of the nation may 
be. When | iedmont placed herself at the head of the Italian 
Unity party, everybody upplanded her act. ‘Ihe French assisted 
her in conquering | ombardy, the Prussians in taking Venice, 
and all, ivclading the English, praised Piedmont. But when 
the Slavopiaps rise in rebellion against the Turks to defend 
their rights in a desperate stioggle, Europe forgets that she is 
Christian and philanthropic. 

* Why should this be? The Slavcnians in the eyes of Europe 
form a separate world. They do not take rank with the eivilized 
nations, but are pariabe, Europe, moreover, bolds tbat the 
emancipation of avy Slavonian tribe from non-* Javcnian rule, 
must unavoidably etiengtben the position of Ruseia in the 
council of natione. A Slavonic federation of Slavonican States 
of s condary importence, will inevitably gravitate t war) Ruasia 
as the most powerful representative of Slavedom, will look to 
her for protection and defence, and invest with additional im- 
portance a Power already so mighty. This is perfectly well 
understood in London and at Festh, in Vienna, Berlin and Paris, 
tome may lock forward to this consun mation more anxiously 
than others, but they ali realize it. + his accounts for the phen- 
omenon tbat each time when Slavonians speak of their injured 
rights, a eccmmotion arises in Europe, and diplomacy sets to 
work to maintain what is called the ‘‘status quo” but what in 
reality is the disgrace of the nineteenth century, the hateful and 
abomipable rule of Mussulmans over Christians.” 


Mr. Disraeli, who bas been finally shelved in the Upper 





aimed at two chief results. 


spect for tradition which is one of the main elements of our/t 





1 : : ot which the first vol bas just ap d, written by D Julian : 

oe : vr — ' conser oe aaa of Seon ae Zugasti. It is called * El Bandolerieme,’ and will be completed | Protestantism, wi h which we may or may not sympathize, but 
yy whom he has been returned to the House o} *OMMODS CON= lin four octavo volumes. it gives a striking *ccount of the 

tinnously since 1847, rays: “Throughout my public life 1 bave/ wholesale shooting down in Seville and Cordova F rovinces, four 


Not intensible to the principle of] or five years since, of nearly 400 murderers and freebooters. | emotion is clearly a love of noise. What are the analogons ele- 
pregress, I bave endeavored to reccncile ebange with that re-}) !he pursuit ran so high, the punishment was so swilt, that even 


«as : : ly been told of otber magicians from Zoroaster to Simon 

seven quarters per acre whereas, statistically speaking thirty —e = 7 b tN a 
IN ADVANCE.—(Postage Paid). bushels is usnally considered the standard, Barley and beans | “#88, from ‘Theophilus of Syracuse to Robert «f Normandy, 
are likely to Soom ens tolerably well. Pens give satisfaction in and from Pope Sylvester to Cornelius AZrippa—who lived about 


most districts. Oats are reported to be the worst of all. ur] tomas ona" Lo ibat uersomage, Kept abiack dog.” ‘There 
local trade has been dull, owing to the uncertainty as to the) ;. nothing to show tbat Foast the printer had dealings wita the 
yield of home crops and the amount of foreign supplies. We devil; though be seems to have been snepected at one time of 
think the latter will be lerge, since India is exporting very corrupt practices in that direction. The story runs that after 
— : ain” The peedileet beg or og ag my Mees perfecting his system of printing from ndependent characters 
class of grain is still dormant. Maize continues in request, rome 1 Name F eage den ana ong fag wee ype bended eo amen 
especially for forward delivery, as the quantity afl at is con- copies of the Latin Bible prodaced by his new and comparative- 
derably dimini bed. (ats have slightly improved owing to a ly inexpensive method. Faust intended to work printing a8 a 
revival of the Continental de mand. ’ ‘ secret process, and the sale of printed volumes at the prices 
From Berlin, we learn that Social Democracy is rapidly spread- usually charged for volamcs copied out by hand, would, no 
ino in the German army, in reference to which the correspond-|doubt speedily have enriched bim. His customerz, however, 
ent in that city, ot the‘‘London Pali Mall Gazette says: ‘The | compared what they bad bougbt; and when it was seen that the 
; : : words and letters in the pretende! manuscripts were letter by 
German government very seriously concerned at the dimensions letter, absolate y identical in shape, it was difficult not to con- 
which Social Democr:cy is a suming, lately proceeded with | clude that the copies 1ad beep multipl ed by unlawful means. 
great energy and severeity agninst Social Democratic societies|Thus John Faust, in the middle of the fiftee th century, by 
and agitations, Even the Social Iemocratic Central Election | Practising an imposition, acquired the cbaracter of a wizard. 

: sab as so It is quite certain that John Faust ‘he printer, who, unable 
Committee, which displeyed unusual activity and had founded to patent his invention had determined to make money out of 
branches in all important manufacturing towns is now officially it by applying it to his own private ends was not the Faust who, 
dissolved. Social Democratic meetings ar- strennoutly watshed by phos a treo oak thine tee eatin tne ale 
over by police agents, and the slightest offensive reference 10| V niageg gave bimeelfover to Satan. Faust the necromancer— 
crown or government is a signa! for their immediate suspension. calling biwself, according to some authorities, George, accord- 
Despite all precautions, this organization daily incieases in pro- ing to others, "John Faust—may all the same have been the 
portions, and it would not be at all surprising it at the next elec- printer's son ” The period of the magician’s activity dates from 
tions a sevsible addition should be made to its representatives iv the end of the fifteenth century; and not later than the begin- 
the Imperi 1 Tarliament. The complete stagnation of trade and eing of the rixteenth w find him installed in the chair of magic 
industry, with a reduction of labor in all large manautactures, at the University of Cracow. ‘They are not great magicians 
necessarily attended by the discharge of numerous workmen, com * gue Salen ah contemporary Pules, in. eeme veers on 
gives such an impetus to tbe alluring 1:epresentations of the Twardowski the so-called ‘Polish Faust ” sho wen. denbilens 
Social Democrats and their descriptions of Socialism, that the one and the same person as that German Faust who professed 
people lend an only too willing car. The important fact can sorcery at Cracow. The Poles, however, must have heen ter- 
also no longer be denied that tbe Social | emocratic iaies —s ribly ddicted to magic in the early part oi the sixteenth century, 
bas cven extended to the military. No particulars are known of if, a8 apvears to have been the case, it was thought worth whil 
the extent of their « p:-rations among the soldiers, the authorit es “ pdm ogre sh Geke oliteonedl pach woe « aes th, te 
observing strict secrecy on the result of their ery = aubject y 
that serious apprehensions have been raised is proved by the B det 
stringent measures issued by the Yar Office with regard to any e . eg ae a2 pre bre Re rece Aye een 
ensh movements in the army. Domisiliiary searehe: have ed to the family of John Faust the printer. of Mayence is to be 
oe place nthe —— gl - ae. for oe ional inte | table bu clin, Sach dak tin alia. nen 

emocratic newspapers and pampblets, and avy further reading |“ - ; : - 
of such qubllentions aswell as requenting places in which these . cog od a oot ae et Scat ter eee 
destructive principles are propagated, is strictly forbidden. It in that naan pot then enly declared that the victories gained 
is questionable whether these probibitive measures will have |)" \ 1% t ae prot a ag open ie age nae gone 4 
any effect; for general conscription calling every citizen Re teen pth he sop ‘The Poles moy ss hese ammnen te tonto tine 
distinction of p Jitics to serve in the army cannot prevent Socia Bat Faust’ G friend we AG fan tn thee, bel wee ‘i 
Democrat- from being among the number, If ever in future an| 2°! *8usts German friends saw no fan in q : 
armed struggle ensues in Prussia or Germany between govern- clined t» — my oe — anthor as the mountebank which he 
ment and the lower clacses of the people, such as happened 19 / A ere 
Paris during the Commune the Social Democrats will have cou- — =e ae: 
siderable power in {their bands through {having served in the b Mons. ae poset ae * eg aoae ners -d 
army when young au gained an intimate acquaintan e with | 9°89. costly or cheap, pretty or grotesque, 1018 all one. Unly 
the use of firearms. A revolu i>» in Germany would be replete | let them scatter mats all over the house, and they are happy. 
with the greatest dangers for the government, as the rev lation- | We know of a lady, (and we are grateful for not knowing her) 
ists would only need weapons to fight in good order.” who, baving made mate for theb and washstand and table, 
From Spain we learn tbat the Ex-Queen Isabella bas once|even for the coal scuttle, at last made one on which to set the 
more returned to that soil, from which she was driven a few | glass of — —_ * pl Pose by oe bed at — _ If o 
F : F nie i ever was sick, it must have been a great source of worriment to 
yessnfpince with nagar! ond Gages. Tue ite — to be her that sbe had no mat on which bo lay the medicine spoon. 
regretted, as since the civil war ended in Spain, very little un-| gat for all that, these ar icles are very good in their place, 
favorable has been heard from that country, a feature which | They save scratches on the marble and polished wood, beside 
sh we, pechaps, that progress is being quietly made. A corres- ae to - i aapeeere the “pay -_ made 
pendent writing from Cadiz on the [5th inst. gives some general ool apaee. karo A eee circle of on ‘aboard Pamcerten Maton 
and vaiied news of a most interesting character. He says : with black velvet, and crimpled zephyr green and yellow and 
**The present Session of the Spanish Cortes has been a very | brown, sewed upon it to form ag thick, mossy edge two inc’ es 
eventiul one, but tae press of business bas delayed many great|wide. Theu scraps of zephyr were made into flowers, which 
social reforms. Two of the Ministers in the present Cabinet | were fastened in th~ moss. Morning glories were commenced 
deserve well of their country for their unsparing zeal their con- | at the base, and a narrow tube about three fourths of cn inch 
scientions, if acmetimes it would seem to Liberals mistaken |long crocheted of white. On this was fastened pale blue, the 
activity—Canovas del Castillo and Salaverria. A review of the|colored margin suddenly widening ioto a broad full corolla. 
fast passing away Session will show some ‘retrogressive’ and | Uhis flower was done in single crochet, that is without throwing 
some ‘ progressive " movements to have b en carried out. The|th: tbread over the needle. Verbenas w re easier to make. 
Carlist War is over, the twenty Cuban battalions are organized, | Lilies hed six long slender white petals (crocheted lengihwise) 
if not office ed, and will sail on the Ist of September; the 3 0,0C0| hel’ in place by a fine wire; the artificial stamens were such as 
Spanish Soldiery are reduced to be about 130,000; the E glish | way be fonnd wherever materials for waxwork are sold, Roses 
and F ench, if not the Spanish boudhbolders, scem fairly satis | and forget-me-nots were there, ar well as others not describable 
fied with the Government offer. The‘ New Constitution,’ with|by any name known to botanists, enough, that in these last 
its seventy nine articles, bas passed, and Spain will hb forth tioned, at least the inventiveness of the makers was well 
be governed by its provisions. A vagne measure of rel gious | display«d. 
toleration bas been passed after weeks of strife and fiercedebate| Mats may be crotcheted in almost every conceivab'e pattern, 
and, above all, the consolidation of the Spanish peninsula bas|the little hook readily obeying the fingers of an experienced 
been attempted by a law to abolish the ‘fueros.’ Meanwh le| work woman. Tho e made of Java canvas worked ina simple 
tbe Republicans aud Conetitationalists, headed by Castelar and | cross stitch with single zephyr, are very pretty. ‘I'he colors may 
>agasta, have been hardly treated, and all but refused represen- | be almost infinitely varied but if you wish to use them after 
tation in the Cortes. ‘the ‘Liberal Union’ Party, therefore, | washing, don’t use shaded green wool, for spi'e of alum and 
stands alone in power. It bas not enough able men to make | everything else, the colores will ‘‘run*” To the inexperienced 
Ministers. Owing to the intense heat. the Cortes will probably | we would say, do not forget to pnt a plain row of cross stitches 
close its sittings on Monday next. From Trieste it is rumored | ll around the canvas intended for the mat, just large enough to 
that Saballs bas attempted to join the Servian army with many | inclose the design without touching any part of it. This secures 
Carlists and .3) Garabaldians,and has been interned by the| against ravelling. Fivish with the fringed edge of the material 
Austrian authorities. Ex-Queen Isabella will stay until Septem- | and a tassel of toe zepbyr at each corner. 
ber at San'ande’, then go to Madrid,and then to winter at 
Seville. Good tciegrams are again received from‘ uba. The| ALtEGorIcAL ExGLanp AND AmMERICA.—Now tte 
= crop a pes pan = the =e joke — the ideal Jobn Bul: or Brother Jonathan is to the real Englishman 
sariry is, ‘ Where sball we find a market for our oil tbis winter?’ ‘ ma : 
Vines promising. Cereal crops all gathered in, in Southero or American, what the factitious dummy is to our sup osed Guy 
Spain, of finest quality. Brigandage is cropping up eve-ywhere, | faux. He is made up of vague scraps and tatters which have 
On the 7th inst. a coach proceeding from Varcelona was stopped | somehow floated across the Atlantic. The steeple-crowned hat 
near Hospitalet for the second time in ten days. The Civil|of Guy Faux is, perhaps a traditional portrait of the genuine 
Guards fired, killing one of the bandits; the rest escaped in the | original; and so the top-boots ard knee-breeches of Jobo Bull} 
dense but stunted pine anc oak forests. Men caught red-handed | and the lantern jaws and bowie koife of Jonathan as they figure 
are now being shot down on the March by Civil Guards, The jin our ccnventional caricatures, have no doubt a foundation in 
20,(00 new Civil Guards are being organized. Medals are beinz | fact. But what is tbe substance clothed in this external fo m? 
coined for all the soldiers who aided in quelling the Cantonal | in the case of Guy, it may be supposed, if we are charitable, 
riots in 1873-4, The greatest interest is attached to a new work, | that the ceremonial partly reflects a horror of dark conspiracy, 
which is a respectable it not a virtuous sentiment; ora love of 




















which is at least not intrinsically a vicious sentiment; and wha'- 
ever the ostensible pretext, the chief constituent of the popular 


ments inthe absurd fetish which we call by the nameot a 





bi he worst malefactors begged to be put to prison se the on! tion? He is made u rtly of vagne antipatiiy —the dislike 
social atrergtb, And, ip internal effairs I {bave endeavored to| way to save their lives.” ed P of Mop of i 
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stead of the upper iip for the man who shaves on tho inverse 


ae + , Hoards and Deposits. 
principle; partly, again, of the pure spirit of combativeness—a peticcone 
very excellent ing t in national character, though some-|tye MONEY WHICH AN ENGLISHMAN HAS ABOUT HIM. 
times developed in excess; but chiefly, of course of what we 


call patviotic feeling. Toan American, Jobn Bull represents) We do not of course. affirm that the practice of hoard- mediate preceding period, by a more determined reatism of 
simply the oatside world; England being the only country with : 


which he has sensibly come in contact. England meant little tay to quite dead to Rugheu® oF even conned to these saneatite ——— ei ms oe oe ” a 7 ni ak 
more than not America; and the hatred of Eugland was merely | Pe?s0us who keep gold in their mattresses and bank notes in Ee cen a eevee ane Caen, Sn oe See Se 


- - J | ‘ : . each of these celebrated novelists has exhibited qualities of wiad 
the shadow cast by his own self-esteem. ‘The English ser.ti-| their teapots, and after their deaths are the objects of wonder- | 41,4 felicities of work to which Mr. Trollope makes no preten- 


| Antuony Trotiopr’s Position in Encuisu Lirera- 
Tuar.— Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novels are distinguishable from 
those of all his contemporaries, and even from those of the im- 
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ment is, of course, a little more com plex. We have been knock- ing paragraphs in provincial newspapers. 


ed about enough in the world to distivguish between foreigners 
and foreigners; and the American dummy might be chiefly the 


On ‘he contrary, we 
are aware that a system of hoarding mo ey, probably in the 


reflection of that most sensitive part of netional feeling which | ®2@8tegte to a very great amount, does prevail in England; that 
was bound up with pride in the British Empire. It is not simply | beside the eccentrics, most of whom are infiuenced by an ignor- 
dislike to the non English world, but dislike to that part of it | ant timidity, and not ty any likiog for visible cash, great 


which has most humiliated Eogland. That is to say, it is the 
reverse side of the vague but keen sentiment produced by a con- 


numbers of the caving poor dislike to let ther accumulations be 


sciousness of our colonial greatness. To hate the foreign ration | K20¥D, and keep their money at home ; and that many thous 


is therefore at bottom to think with complacency of ourselves.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 





Puscic Lisraries 1x Evrorr.—Continuing the sta- 
tistics with regard to the public libraries in France, the ‘ Jour- 
nal des Debats” states that, apart from the million aud a halfof 
volumes in Paris there are no less than four and a half milliovus 
io the different libraries of other parts of France. ‘Ihe principal 
libraries in the provinces are—Bordeaux 149,000; Rouen, 112, 
010; Troyes and Aix, 100,000 each; Besancon and Marseilies, 
75,000 each; Grenoble, 70 0/0; Versailies, 65,000; ‘Loulouse, 60 - 
000; Le Mans, 5°,0'0; Orleans +5 000; Lille, 25,000; and Le 
Havre, 2,00, There are 215 towns of France in possession of a 
library containing from ten to twenty thoutand volumes, and 
more than twice as many with libraries of three, four and five 
thou and volumes. New libraries are being formed »ll over the 
country, and the ‘‘Debats” expresses a well -groanded bope that 
thanks to the encouragement furnished by the Administ «tion, 
the day is not far distant when every village will have its library, 
Referring to the contents of toreign libraries, other than those 
of Germany the statistics of which have already been poblish- 
ed the ‘Journal dee Debats says that the Vienna library pos. 
sesses 850,0 0 volames, that of Pia:ne, 150,00", that of Brussels 
90,0.0, and the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 40,10 volumes. 
Toe Escurial Library, founded by Charles V, contains n ad 
dition to its 20%,000 volumes, a valua le manuscript called the 
Golden t ook, written upon vellum in letters of gold and said to 
be seven hundred yerrs old. This library also possesses 4,( 00) 
Arabic mannscripts, and, according to general belie’, a copy of 
every book burned by order of the Inquisition. Rome has six- 
teen librar es, of which that of the Vatican is the most valuable 


though by no means the largest, having only 30 (0 volumes as 


again-t 9),0°0 volames, and 4,000 manuscripts in the Ang+lina 


Library. Of the otber Italian cities, Turin bas a library of 450,- 
(0) volomes, Napies of 214) (00, and Milan of 15',00) volumes 
and J5,00) menuscripts, The library of St. \ ark at Venice con- 
tains 125,0:0 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts and the two 


Genoa librari s have 00, 00 volumes between them. The Im 
perial Li' rary at -t. Petersburg bas a total of 410,000 volumes 
and the Lisbon Library only 9 000 volumes. 





Tue Woman or Business.—The woman of business 


above all things knows her own worth. You will not find her 
ready to work at low prices to please a friend. or to bolster up a 
failing concern. She knows the u e‘ulness of false support, and 


ands, uot to be described as poor, never dream of opening a 
deposit account of any sort or kind. They **keep” their 
money, the best way they can, in their own hands. If an Eng- 
lish vi lage could be thoroughly robbed on the plan supposed to 
be favored by Marsbal Blucher, or still better. by Mr. Disraeli's 
friends the Circassian ‘‘ settlers” of Bulgaria, the baul of cash 
and bank notes would often surprise, not only the robbers, but 
the clergyman, who thought he knew all the circumstances of 
the robbed. Hoarding of this kind, even in England, must be, 
in the aggregate, very large. Lut we are writing jast now of the 
well-to-do, of the people who are affected by this p'ethora of 
money, and are grumbling this week about the consequent ab- 
sence_of interest on deposits, and it is quite certain that tvey 
have nearly given up keeping money at home. Here and there 
an old yeom:n or a tradesman, in an unprogress.ve place, or a 
well to do spinster of sixty, or an old farmer, retain the old habit, 
and dreid thieves, and under pressure pro!uces extraordinary 
sams in cash-- country auctioneers, for example, find them do i 
coustantly—aud rich men are asked by dealers who seem 
rich not ¢o cross their checks. becaure that is ‘ ill-convenient ” 
the men not having a ba king ascount, but the enormous 
majority of well-to-do people are entirely dependent upon 
theirgbank balance. They could not go on for a week without 
it. They not ouly do not hoard money, but they do not keep it 
in any appreciable sums. ‘They pay all demauds above five 
pounds with a check, and for small demands keep people 
waiting. 

In many conanties, a plundering Field-Marshal might ride 
through o summer's day from manor house to manor house, and 
in fifty prosperous homes not collect a thousand pounds; while 
iu London be would be lucky if he got together five hundred 
pounds, and that only by sweeping up the loose cash kept by 
managing women in the work-boxes and jewel cases to meet un- 
expected petty demands, We very much doubt if Belgrave 
Square would yield him ao average of two hundred pounds a 
house, while in a professional street like Wimpole street or 
Saville Row, be would be luvky if he got thirty, and would only 
get t at becauss doctors cannot send their fees to the banks in 
the evening. Houses fall of treasures are constantly without 
cash, and you could get a Rapheel out of the master soouer than 
seven pounds seven iu silver and gold. Robbing the men them. 
elves wonld not, on an average, add very much to the :tore. 
There are, no doubt, extraordinary differences of temperament 
in this respect, some men being wretched if theie purses are 
nearly bare,and carrying avout sums which, if the footpacs 
only knew it, would make them objects of very unpleasant at- 
tention; aud some men always faucying they shall want loose 


the destruction to which friendly cajolery loads those who gives | gold. 


themselves as Atlases for a falling house; she has learnt in tbe 
warfare to which she has being exposed to govern her feelings 
and bridle her sensibilities, to distrust her imagination, and to 
fling aside as wortbless all golden dreams and glittering promi- 
ses which have not four solid feet in the certainties of commerce 
—their ornamentation only, the superfluities not vital to real 
The 


success being left to the vague carrying of good luck. 
woman of business does not pot her faith in good lack—only in 
certainties on which she can calcalate. Hence she is not to be 
taken by her fancy nor her weakness, like cther women; «nd 
when sbe commits a folly sbe knows that it is a folly, and does 
not disguise it as a virtue that bas turned ill. But when she has 
come to all this she has lost something —who shall say what? 
Tie rose is still the rose, fair and lovely, but something of that 
subtle, exquisite aroma which we loved so much has gone; the 
peach is still the peach, luscions bean iful, flagrant but the 
velvet bloom has got a trifle rubbed, and the color would not 
pleas- aconnoiseur. Nothing so visible as would be able to put 
in black and white bas gone, but something indefinable is want- 
ing, some inner sweetness, some characteristic softn ss, some 
subtle harmony, felt rather than formulated. Whatever it may 
be, it is something which makes us say, if the woman is charm- 
ing: Whata pity that she has been forced to be a woman of 
business! If she bad been like others, what a superb creatur 
she would bave been!” If she is not charming we lay all her 
faults on her manner of life and the experience she has perforce 
undergone, and say one to the other, ‘‘Ii she had not been a 
woman of business, who knows? she might have been as de- 
lightfol as * ."~ The Queen. 








Beaux or Former Times.—We question whether the 
celebrated Pean Froummel, and even the celebrated Romeo 
Coates, are not absolutely mere Quakers in their dress, compared 
with some of the distingnisbed dresses of the former days. Sir 
Walter Raleigh wore a white sa'in pinked vest, close sleeved to 
the wrist; over the body a brown doublet finely flowered and 
embroidered with pearl. In the feather of bis hat a large rnby 
and pearl drop at the bottom or the sprig, in place of a button; 
bis trunk of breeches, with his stockings and ribbon garters, 
fringed at the end all white ; and buff shoes with white ribbon. 
On great Court days his shoes were so gorgeously covered with 
precious stones as to have exceeded the value of £6,6 0 and he 
bad a suit of armor of solid silver, with sword and belt blazing 
with diamonds, rubies and pearls. King James’ favorite, the 
Du! e of t uckingham, could afford to have his diamo:-ds tacked 
so loosely «n tbat when he chose to shake off a few on the 
ground he obtained all the fame he desired from the pickers up, 
for our Duke never condescended to accept what he himself had 
dropped. His cloaks we:e trimmed with great diamond buttons, 
and diamond bat bands, cockades and earings, yoked with great 
ropes and knots of pearls. He had twenty-sever suits of clothes 
made, the richest that embroidery. lace, silk, velvet, silver, gold 
and gems, could contribute, cne of which was a white uncut 
velvet, set all over both suit and cloak, with diamonds, valued 
at four score thousand pounds, beside a great feather stuck all 
over with diamonds, as were also his sword, girdie, hat and 
spurs. When the difference in the value of money is considered, 
the sums thus ridiculously equandered in drees must have been 
prodigious, 


But the average Englishman of the cultivated classes carry 
very little money—enough, as a rule, for a week’s cabbing and 
no more. They trust to their check-booke for purchases—wbich 
is the reason, we suppose, why check-books are, of all con- 
venient aiticles, the most ill shaped, “* muddly " and difficult to 
carry about and profess only to want ‘‘a little spare silver,” 
the aggregate cost of that silver, nevertheless, being a formid- 
able item in their ontiays. Strip Pall Mall at 2 o'clock and you 
would not make a fortune, thougb at 10 p. m. the t might 


sions whatever. Yet, though it is premature to avgur for him a 
place be ide them in the perwanent record of fawous Euglish 
authors, there cao Le no question that astudent of manvers in 
the next ceptary wo ld derive a far more correct idea of the 
social thoughts and customs of tue present day f om his novels 
than from those of bis more emi eut rivals. From Dickens, in 
truth no correct picture can be derived at all. Le paints in- 
dividuals, not classes; and b 8 individuals have alla touch of 
exaggeration and caricature about them which lessens seriously 
their value as types, Bulwer Lytton, in his turn is too studi- 
ously artificial, and, incomparavly better versed as be was than 
Dickens in the ways of society, th re is not enough ease and 
freedom in the acts an! dialogues of bis characters to let us lose 
for a moment the sence that they are consciously playing bigh 
comedy on a stage before « critical audience. Aud Thackeray, 
towering as he does intellectually above the othe two, aims 
rather at the creation of idealized types: f the very bighost art 
than at reproduciog exactly what he saw. Becky Sharp, Blanche 
Awory, Colonel Newcome are each perfect in their way: but as 
a fact one does not meet them, thongn certain family \ikenesses 
suggesting parts of their temperament are da‘ly encountered. 
But Mr. Trollope’s aim is best indicated by th: title of one of 
his more recent works. ‘The Way we Live Now,’ and he has 
bad the courage to abandon plot or at : ny rate to make it oen- 
tirely subordinate to delineation of mauners, and to depict 
people and conversation much as they really are in the world 
around us He isthe only English novelist, in fact, since Miss 
Austen, who bas striven to fathom the reso rces of the entirely 
commonplace, and to contrive that, instead of proving dull, it 
shall be exactly the attraction which gathers an audience round 
him.—From the London Academr, 


























































DirFerENT Kinps oF Tarkers.—There was a small 
class ot men who mistake declamation for conversation, Ouvle- 
ridge was a good talker, but he spoilt it by too mach declama- 
tion. The declamation of Coleridge was however, instructive 
and brilliant, but the deciamation of the modern litterateur can 
hardly, by avy stretch of the im gination, be considered one or 
the other. No conversation was ever so deligh‘ful as that o 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, Burkeand Johnson. Bat then the famous 
club was composed of clever men who conversed freely on every 
subject, and who had steeped their minds 1n literature, 

In the present day most men limit (heir reading to their own 
writings. There are men whose sole conversation consists io 
putting forth the one idea they have borrowed trom the leading 
article in the morping. Sut they are not near so diragreeable 
as the pretentious talker who talks his own article ina loud and 
authoritative voice. The leader-writers’ talk asa rate consists 
in making pungent and exaggerated remarks on most topics, 
He carries his professional art into social life. It is not con- 
versation, but it is amusing, if not carried too far and it 1s use- 
fal at times, The writer of social articles is a man who earns a 
miserable pittance by making bricks without straw, and he 
acquires the painful art of going on talking for any length of 
time about absolutely nothing. He is horribly vapid on nearly 
every subject, but be prattles unto his unfortanate listenera 
like a giant rejoicing to ran his course. Among young ladies 
in the country he cap, bowever, generally ensure both attention 
and applause. 

‘the most curious kind of talkers is the middle-aged coliege 
don who has spent his vavation on the Continent, and who 
steals his new views and interpretations from foreign magazines, 
his is a very easy road to reputation for sound learning in one 
of our universities. The most affected talker is the young 

liege don who solves the enigma of Free Will and constructs a 





- cards being remembered—be more favorable to the robber. 
So universal is the habit of relying on the invisible ‘: balance,” 
that it is a bore to bankers who have to fight to keep custom- 
ers from druwing checks for shillings; and we are by no means 
confident that a ‘‘Silver Bank,’ of cource «nm a very modrrat: 
scale, would not pay very well indeed. Silver c!.ecks would be 
taken jast as gold checks are, and a decent check-book would be 
less trouble to carry than the loose silver, which has always just 
run out when you want to pay 13a. 9d. for a whim.—* London 
* pectator’’ 





Ancient anv Mopern Novets.—There is an element 
in the prose fiction of the last century, which places it in strong 
contrast with the novel of the present time. We are now in- 
clined to regard the novelist as before all thi gs an artist. His 
work is jadged by the laws proper to imaginative literature, and 
success or failure is reckoned by ref to a standard which 
w.uld bave been scarcely understood by the writers or by the 
public of an earlier time. On one point in particular, modern 
critics are wont to be unfailingly severe. The novelist is not 
permitted to be a teacher of morals. Pardon may be granted 
tor otber faults of style or knowledge, but the fault of attewpted 
destruc ion is deemed unpardonatle, and the writer who now 
undertakes to deliver sage counsel on the rewards of virtue or 
the perils of vice 1s at once and confidently judged to be ignor- 
ant of the first principles of the craft. 

this modern review of the requirements of fiction is curiously 
opposed to the practice of the writers of the last century. 
There, at least, we find no doubt in the mind of the author as to 
the propriety of instructing bis readers, The novel was under- 
8 ood to be the vehicle for discursive comment upon manners 
and morals, and the element in fiction now held to be supreme 
occupied then only a subordinate place. The gift of character- 
ization since discovered to be the one enduring element in 
those «umbrous works of fiction, was held at the time to be 
subject to the power of the essayist; the individual personages 
of the history slowly emerged from a world of wise and witty 
comment offered independently by the author, and when we 
strive to reach the motive of one of these earlier novels, it is im- 
possible not to feel that by the novelist himself the facts of the 
story were regarded mainly as useful machinery by the aid of 
which he might deliver himself of a store of pregnant criticisas 
upon men and manners, 

The fortune and fame of the hero formed no doubt an object 
of interest to him; and we may note everywhere in the literatur- 
of t e eighteenth century the signs of a new pleasure in being 
able to describe and imitate the m'nutest facts of real life, and 
to transfer them into the mimic world of tection; but all this 
side cf bis labor was evidently deemed of less dignity and con- 
sideration than the fanctions of a moral instructor,—London 
Saturday Review. 



















































Philosophy of Being in twenty minutes. He is fond of parading 
his small knowledge of Hegel and Herbert Spencer, aud he is 
always expressing his deep regret that the university does not 
aliow him a large endowment for the parpuses of research. He 
is a man whom only an esoteric audience can appreciate or 
bring out to his best, To the common valgar herd he is only 
a bore,—London Examiner. 





European Miscellautes. 


An Enouisa Hot Weature Story —A_ remarkable 
instance of the occasional intelligence displayed by inanimate 
objects is afforded by the case of the fire alarm bells on 6 me 
traders’ premises in Virginia Street, Glasgow. On July 28d, 
these bells, mistaking the heat of the weather for an outbreak of 
fire, took to ringing with such hearty goodwill that they 
broug’ t three firemen to the spot, who, tindiug no traces of fire, 
returned to the brigade station, but had barcly coun posed theme 
selves when they were aguin aroused by the loud ringing of the 
firs alarm bell in counection with some other premises in Gordon 
Street. Thistime a vompany of firemen burried to the scene of 
che supposed conflagration, but found that there was nothing 
the matter beyond the extreme sultriness of the weather which 
had so affected the bell that it could not help sounding an alarm, 

It would be impolitic to criticise too closely the conduct of 
bells that are evidently only too anxious to do their duty and 
are ever on the watch for the slightest indicatiog «fda yer. At 
the same time, much incouvenience and anxiety may be caused 
by an extreme sensitiveness on their part and an over reudiness 
to jump at conol: sions.— Pall Mall Gazette, Jaly 29. 


SpecimE .s or SomerseTsuirE Drarecr.—The Lon- 
don “Examiner” gives the following examples of the dialect 
spoken by the natives of West Somersetsbire, iuglund, at the 
present day : ; 1 
The following couplet is said to have been droned out in 
church by a parish clerk, who had been playing cards late ov 
Saturday night: : 

“+ Ho sks bee truumps in Aurwur 07, 

Dhaeur dhat groaud ua dharur dhzi ste d. 

“Oaks are tramps in Horner wood, 

‘There they grew and there they stood. ’ 
And the following brief dialogue is quite authentic, from the 
parish of Winsford, vn the borders of Exmoor: 
Boy—"*Maudhar, u blaak pluumu z gout largurz 2’ 
Mother-—‘‘Blaak pluumu zgouut latgu:2z? Na», piahe’ hecul.”” 
Boy—" Wuu', dhaen, faath uyv ait wu siuurtl boaur, avr u daev'z 
kyuw!” . 
**Mother, have black plums got legs ?’ 
‘No, prithee, child.” 
“Well, then, faith, I’ve eaten a black beetle or a large black 
snail!’ 1 
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THE ALBION. 








The London Stock Exchange. 

The modern Steck Exchange of London is in its 
most obvious aspect, a large hall with a number of 
offiees around it, built within the irregular quadrangle 
formed by Bartholomew Lane, Throgmorton Street, 
and Threadneedle Street and old Broad Street. Pri- 
marily it is merely a convenient mecting-place where 
stockbrokers gather to trausact their business, just as 
the Royal Exchange—now an almost deserted build- 
ing—is a meeting-place for those who deal in foreign 
bills of exchange. Various circumstances have com- 
bined, however, to give the Stock Exchange the char- 
acter of an organized joint-stock undertaking of a quasi- 
public character and to make it a sort ot standard of 
worth as well as a market. In the first place the 
members of the ‘ Honse” (as it is familiarly called: 
carry on their business under an elaborate code of rules, 
the practical aim-of which is to make the body as much 
as possible a law to itself. The modes of making bar- 
gains, the responsibility of dealers, and the treatment of 
members who become bankrupt, with many minor mat- 
ters, are all subject to this special code, the practical 
effect of which, is, therefore, to make the Stock Ex- 
change an imperium in imperio to a greater extent than 
any other mere market organization in the country, ex- 
eept, perhaps, Tattersall’s. Members are forbidden to 
go to law with each other to enforce claims; all is to be 
settled by the governing body of the “House” itself— 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange. This body 
possesses ample powers for calling members who break 
the rules to account, and by a two-thirds majority vote, 
in a meeting of not less than twelve, the committeemen 
can expel any offender. Members who fail in business. 
become by that failure unqualified to continue in mem- 
bership; but they may be re-admitted two years alter 
they have got their creditors’ discharge if they have 
paid 6s, 8d, in the pound, or sooner if they pay in full. 
The bankruptcy business of the “Louse” is managed by 
“Official Assignees,” who examine into the bankrupt’s 
affuirs and divide his assets. This represents one side 
of the organization, a side which has its uses and its de- 
fects. But before dwelling on this we must touch on 
another aspect of the Stock Exchange, which is not so 
habitually visible to those who Jook at it from the out- 
side. Besides being an organization for carrying on a 


privileged trade which it now is. 


Exchange policy will be 1ts cause. The members o 


Fraser's Magazine. 





graph : 


fore the public. 
doubtedly high authority on all watters referring to our 
staple trades, gives it as his decided opinion that the 
iron trade not only of Sheffield, but of the country, with 
the States is nearly atan end. The export of Bessemer 
rails and of the majority of the common kinds of steel is 
also gone—gone not merely for a season, but perman- 
ently. In high class steel the Americans are endeavor- 
ing to supply themselves, but it is not considered likely 
that they will succeed in this effort. There is not the 
slightest probability, however, of the trade in Bessemer 
rails ever returning t> the old channel. American 
manufacturers are at present able to produce all the 
Bessemer steel they require for their own use ; but in 
the event of a very sudden or great demand—sucb as 
another railroad mania—they might require to import a 
quantity, but that requirement would be only of a tem- 
porary nature, as they could rapidly increase even exist- 
ing facilities for production. 

“There is keen competition among the American 
steel and iron manufacturers, who are not only kaeping 
the home trade in their own hands, but are pushing into 
our colonial markets, especially into Australia and 
Canada, The Canadians, it would appear, complain very 


much of their country being overrun by Americ:n mer- 


chants. In regard to hardware, « great portion of that 


trade is hopelessly gone. ‘lhe secondary descriptions 


If that reform 
takes place the spirit which at present guides Stock 


the “House” are, in point of fact, trying to do two 
things of an opposite kind—to be guides of the public 
in the matter of investment and at the same time to 
secure the profits of a prosperous gambling—bell.— 


American ComPETITION WwiTH SuerFietp Manvurac- 
teres —The following is the principal part of a striking 
article from a recent issue of the Shefficld Daily Tele- 


“Having recently had the opportunity of hearing 
from gentlemen whose judgment can be relied upon, 
their ideas, gathered from personal observation in the 
United States, of the present position and prospects of 
trade, we proceed briefly to place their conclusions be- 
One of our informants, who is an un- 


Tae Nationat Dest or Great Britatn.—From a 
Parlimentary return, just isssued we learn that since the 
year 1857-8 the total reduction effected in the National 
Debt, takinff into account the diminished capital value 
of the terminable annuities, bas been £91 905,223. 
Of tkis reduction slightly more than one-half has been 
by means of terminable annuities. But during the 
same 19 years new debt has been created to the amount 
of £28,656,441. The vet reduction in the debt, bas 
therefore, been £63 218.782. At the beginning of the 
period under review—that is, in 1857-8—the total 
amount of the National Debt was £839,519,326. The 
amount given for 1876 is £776,270,544. Of the new 
debt, created, £20 119,302 is in stock or terminable an- 
nuities, and £8,537,139 is unfunded. The greater 
part of the new debt bas been incurred for reproductive 
purpeses. ‘The unproductive debt for fortifications and 
army localisation is represented by £9,916 250 io 
stock, or the equivaleat of stock, and £2,037,193 un- 
funded, making together £11,953,389. The reproductive 
debt consists of the purchase — of the telegraphs 
and of the Suez Canal, and the loans advanced o 
local authorities. The telegraph stock amounts to £10,- 
203,052; and the Exehequer Bonds issued last year 
for the purchase of the Suez Canal amountel to 
£3,300,000. These two items together make up £13,- 
503,052, which added to the unproductive debt gives a 
total of £25,462,441. This leaves barely £3,000,000 
as the debt incurred for advances to local authorities. 


f 








Canapian Posr Orrick Savincs Banks.—A return 
hss been made by thr Canadian Post office Department 
showing the business done by the Post office savings 
hanks trom the Ist of April 1868, to the 30th of June 
1876. In that period the number of Post Office savings 
banks increased from 81 on the 30th of Junc, 1868, to 
279 on the 30th cf June 1876. The total depo:its 
were $14.983,252; accraals from interest allowed, $755,- 
251 73; total $15,738,503 73. Withdrawal-, $11,472.- 
651 14; transfers to five per cent. Dominion stock, $1,- 
524,900; balance remaining io the savings banks $2,- 
740,952 59. The number of depositors in the books of 
the department on the 30th of June, 1876, was 24,415 
-howing an average of $112 26 to each account. The 
number of accounts opened during the period was 81,445. 


special kind of business in a style suited to the ideas of} of cutlery are nearly all supplied by American manu-|and of accounts closed 57,030. The total cost of 


its members, the Stock Exchange is a joint-stock com- 
puny itse'f. The building belongs to the company and 
the members; both contribute to the profits ot the com- 
pany as subscribers to the institution, and partake of 
these prefits as shareholders. Formerly, we believe, the 
shares were few, and for large amounts; but some years 
ag» they weve split up into tenths, so that, if possible, 
every subscriber to the ‘House” might become also a 
shareholdcr, and interest himself in its affairs, with a 
view to profit. The working of such an arrangement as 
this is visible, in the extremely loose manner in which 
new members are admitted. In some of our provincial 
stock exchanges the rules of admission are very strict, 
aud before a man can became a member he must not 
only find large securities for his well-doing, but must 
prove himself a man of substance by depositing a con 
siderable sum of money in trust for the protection of 
fel'ow~members with whom he deals. ‘There exn be no 
question that such a course tends to curb, t» some ex— 
tent, reckless speculation, and to keep stock—dealing 
respectable; but this is not the manner of the Londou 
Stock Exchange. here, till quite lately, any man might 
be admitted who paid the £25 or £50 entry money, and 
£12 12s. per anuum subscription, if he found three 
memb rs to be security for him for a sail amount— 
some £500 each. Within the last three months the 
subscription was raised to £20 per annum, and the 
entrance fee tir principals to £100, and for tneir clerks 
to £60. while the three surcties have now to stand good 
for £750 apiece; but otherwise the position is as before, 
with the result that the Stock Exchange bas become the 
haunt of adventurers trom all parts of the world, and is 
surrounded by a more repe lent set of vagabonds, as the 
sut-llites of these, than can be found anywhere else 
in London. Betting men, who have failed on the turf, 
take to stockbroking and jubbing, and either enter the 
“llouse,” or gamble round the doors; and loafers, who 
have done no good at any legitimate trade, find their 
refuge here, Nondescripts from the Low Countries, 
Jews and Greeks from all parts of Europe and the Le- 
vant, yather to swell the total of those who are 
either members of the “House,” or who “job” out- 
sid: with kindred spirits within. The Stock Exchange, 
in short, while almostin spite of itself performing great 
public fune ions, is coudueted very mucb in the spirit 
of a private jviut stock company, with a particalarly 
strong eye to profits, and on this principle it has thriven, 
untilthe dividends paid to the lucky sharebolders are 
somewhere about 205 per cent. on the original value otf 
the shares. This commercial policy has beyond ques— 
tiou had.something to do with the extreme disrepute 
into which stock-broking and the Stock Exchange have 
lately been brought, and therefore it would be well if 
the members cou'd see their way to reform in time. It 
is alrerdy becoming au open question whether it would 


facturers; the hizher classes, with known names such as 
Rogers, Wostenholin, Harrison, ani a few others, are 
stifl in demand. How long this demand may continue, 
will, of course, depend upon the American manufacturers 
themselves—whether or no they ure able to convince 
their custémers that their cutlery is equal to the best 
Shefticld make. To two leading causes is the present 


condition of things attributable—the prohibitive tariff 


rates, and the prejudicial changes commencing with the 
coal famine of 1870 which reached its climax in 1873. 
Of late years the Americans, with their unjust high 
tariff, and aided by the advanced prices which ruled at 
home, have been enabled to work in their manufactures 
in iron, steel and hardware far their own consumption, 
and the conclusion come to by those best able to judge, 
ig that they have done this thoroughly. There is a good 
deal of “soreness” on this score. Not a few English 
mavufacturers regard it a3 most unjustifiable that while 
America charges 2 higher duty on a ton of best steel 
than Russia, Germany and France, put together yet all 
American goods—reaping machines, sewing machines, 


foiks, shovels and all the multitudinous array of “Yan- 
kee notions,” with which the British public is so 
familiar— come into tbis country duty free. The Ameri- 


can, by imposing duties varying from 35 to 60 per cent., 
practically excludes English goods from American 


markets, and yet all the Fnglish markets are open to 
him. This one-sided arrangement operates most injuri- 
ously against the manufacturers of this cuntry, who stout- 
ly maintain that there ought to be reciprecity. England 


takes every year large quantities of American manu 


duty free. 


manufactures of iron and steel.” 





Tus Hupson River Tunnet.—The proposed tunne 


will be nearly two miles long, and, it is estima'ed 
will cost $15,000,000. The road-bed will be twenty 


tern capitalists, among whom are Senator Jones of Ne 


Nompany. 





f:ctures and also millions of pounds sterlit g of the spare 
produce of the States, and the whole of these manu- 
factured goods, as well as the produce, enter our ports 
While the American manufacturer is thus 
able to close hie own markets against English competit- 
oas, and at tue same time have the run of English 
markets, is it any wonder that the English iron, steel 
and cutlery trade with America should be sv seriously 
affected? The tariff, which is most unjust and practically 
prohibitive is believed to be the work of gthe manu- 
facturers of Penns; lvania, who, by keeping out [English 
productions, secure an unfair advantage tor their own 


under the river between Jersey City and New York 


three feet wide. The enterprise is in the hands of Wes- 
vada and Mr. Parks of the Union Pacific Steamshiy 


In the several legal contests with the New Jersey 
railroad companies, the Tunacl Company has so far 
no. be better to abolish the Stock Exchang» alto-|proved the victor. ‘The company anticipates no fur- 


gether, and to make stock-broking no longer the|ther serious obstacles on this score. ih 


management, including cowpensation to Postmasters 
and all other charges, has been $102,414 65, or fan. 
average of from 18 to 23 e-nts per transaction (deposits 
or withdrawal.) 





Prorosep INTERNATIONAL CoNFERENCE ON THE Sit- 
ver Quesrion.—At a meeting of the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently, it was resolved, in conse- 
quence of the serious inconveniences arising from the 
tall in the value of silver, to memorialize the govern- 
ment to convene on International Conference oo the 
subject. It was pointed out that India suffered from the 
depreciation, and merchants dealing with countries hav- 
ing a silver standard were incommoded by the fluctua- 
tions; and it was suggested by some members that 
equilibrium might be restored by having both a silver 
aud gold standard, It was urged, on the other hand, 
-hat it would bo inopportune for government to inter- 
tere, as silver was simply subject to natural economic 
laws, and if the fall was due te their operation govern 
men interference could not give it a fixe{ value. More- 
over, those dealing with countries with a silver standard 
could regulate the price of goods to meet the fall in the 
value of silver.— London Times. 








Rivetine or Suirs—A steam machine for riveting 
the hulls of iron ships, receatly got out by Messrs. A. 
M’Milan & Son, shipbuilders, Dumbarton, Scotlind, a 
few days ago, was subjecicd to a most critieal ingpe>tion 
by the whole staff of Lloyd’s surveyors in the Clyde dis- 
trict, and received their unqualified approval for the 
first-class work done by it. This machine, which is 
worked by two boys, was tried on the side of a vessel 
in course of construction; and, after it had riveted up a 
portion of a seam of plating in a thoroughly substautial, 
satisfactory and expeditious manner, the rivets were cut 
out and inspected. Every one proved to have been well 
laid up, and to have filled the holes and countersink: in 
a thorough manner. The finish also of the clench was 
much smoother, and considered better, than the work 
usually done by band. The Messrs. M’Millan were 
foreed some months ago, by the strike of their rivetors, 
to try the experiment which, with thorough determina- 
tion and indomitable perseverance, they have now cuar- 
tied on to so successful an issue. 





} 

Epvcatron at Maptson, New Jersey,-—Parents will 
hank us for directing their attention to the adveriise- 
ment which appears on our 16th page, from the Mother 
Superior of the St. Elizabeth’s Academy for Young 
Lidies and the St. Jos ph’s Preprratory Boarding 
Schol for Young Boys, both of which are separate 
establishments, but situated on the same grounds, in 
the delightful and healthy Village of Malizon, N. J., 
from which Railroad communication is frequent and 
jeasy with all parts of the outer worl 1. 
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CHAPTER ‘iV (Continued. 


it was all the work of a second, but 
in that second, such a terrible wail of 
azony as had never saluted his ears before, 
rang through the room. 

When the housekeeper awoke a short 
time afterward, she found the attorney 


sitting almost insensible in his chair, witb 
great drops of sweat oozing from his fore 
head, and ,his eyes, wild with terror, fixec 
on space. 

«Mr. Gray! what have you found ?” she 
demanded, in frightened tones, “Has 
anything happened, while I, like the foolish 
old woman that I am, slept at my post?” 

“Nothing—nothing, Mrs. Ames; I think 
I must have slept too, and had a horrible 
dream. Idreamed,” he continued, “ fix- 
ing hia’ eyes keenly on the old woman's 
face, that there were secret passages in 
the walls of this house, and that people 
who are never seen in the village, meet in 
this room,” 

Mrs. Ames started and turned as pale as 
the attorney had been a moment before. 

“But of course this is foolish,’’ Gray 
went on, laughingly. “ Such legends 
ought to have been buried with the six- 
teenth century.” 

“Did you find any additional papers ?” 
asked the woman, glad of any pretext to 
change the subject of conversation. 

«IT have one that may prove important,” 
was the reply, “ I can’t tell until I have 
read it thoroughly. You shall know when 
I call again.” 

On his way to his office, the attorney 
pondered deeply over the occurrences of 
the day. But for the paper lying so 
snugly in an inner pocketof his coat, he 
would have been inclined to regard the 
happenings of the last few hours as a 
troubled dream. 

But it was safely there, and when in his 
own office, with the door securely locked 
and bolted, he read it, his joy knew no 
bounds. He placed the document in his 
safe ; examined the dead mill owner’s pay 
roll for a name he wanted, and wrote and 
posted a'letter—the same which Eugene 
Wallingford received on the following 
morning. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SECOND LETTER. 


At seven o’clock on the evening of the 
day succeeding the funeral, Eugene Wall- 
ingford knocked softly at the door of Mr. 
Gray’s private room, in the second story of 
one of the few brick blocks the village 
boasted. 


He had not returned home after leaving 
Bertha about noon, for he was in dread of 
being questioned regarding his, to her, 
strange behavior. After returning from 
the cemetery, he lounged about the village 
until it was time to keep his appointment, 
and then went to the attorney's office. 

He was admitted at once, and, closing 
the door, seated himself just within the 
circle of Mr. Gray’s shaded lamp. 

He might have been three or four and 
twenty, certainly not older, although the 
early maturity of manhood marked upon 
his face, might have caused a stranger to 
place his birth farther away by half a de- 
cade. 

One sitting there and watching the man, 
with his‘slender, sinewy figure, enthusias- 
tic blue eyes and almost girlish features, 
that were not as free from lines of care as 
they might have been in another man of 
his age, would have realized fully that he, 
of all men, should have been the last to 
deal and plan with a man like Galen Gray. 

e attorney continued his writing 
after the young man was seated. He was 
a grey-haired, thread bare old man, emin- 
ently in keeping withthe dingy office where 
he worked and planned every day inthe 
year. Outside of his room, he always 
seemed out of place, no matter in what 
position, but there, with the things that 
seemed a part of himself about him, and 
his keen eye looking over a client, he 
looked every inch a man whom it would be 
profitable to interest for you, when any 
cunning work was to be done. 

For some time, the scratching of the 
attorney’s pen alone broke the stillness of 
the room. Then he put aside the paper 
on which he had been engaged, and leaned 
back in his easy chair, so that he could 
watch every expression of his visitor’s 
face, while his own was inthe shade. It 
seemed to be a characteristic of the man. 








that he endeavoured to have everyone at a 
disadvantage, even in so trivial a matter 
as this, 

“ You have thought the matter over, Mr. 
Wallingford,” he said, after a short survey 
of the face before him. 

“T have thought of nothing else since 
the hour I received your note,” was the 
reply. 

And you are ready for the details—anx- 
ious, I should have said, for plans to put 
money into young men’s pockets, never 
want hearers.” 

*« Allow me t» say before you begin, Mr. 
Gray,” said Eugene, “that I want only the 
facts of the case, and the truth. I intend 
to have my own of course, if I can get it, 
but I believe that every brick and stone of 
that property would press with twice its 
weight upon my heart, if I held it when 
it was not rightfully mine.” 

« You mustremember, Mr. Wallingford,” 
said the attorney, “that I could have no 
object in putting this property into any 
man’s hands, unless he was the right 
man.” 

Without noticing how cleverly the at- 
torney had taken his cue from his own 
talk, Eugene said : 

“But the details; you promised to put 
them in my possession to-night.”’ 

“True,” said the attorney, “ but there 
is not much to say. I have studied the 
case caretully to-day, and there can be no 
doubt that I was right at first. There can 
be no mistake in the name, for it is written 
ina bold hand and underscored. I have 
searched among the papers, in vain, for 
new facts regarding George Wallingford, 
the mill-owner’s brother, who died years 
ago, but can find nothing. There can but 
one conclusion be reached. You are heir 
to the Wallingford Mills, to the immense 
bank account in New York, and to one-half of 
the property you see around you in this 
village. 

Eugene gave a littlestart. The attorney’s 
note had not been very explicit, and he 
was unprepared for 80 sweeping an asser- 
tion. 

His surprise at the strange manner in 
which Mr. Wallingford had disposed of his 
property, however, was still stronger than 
any exultation he might have felt over his 
own good fortune. 

“Can you give any reason why Mr. 
Wallingford should have favored me in 
this matter ?”’ he asked. “Are you certain 
after all, that Iam the person named in 
that will ?” 

“My dead client probably had a reason 
for what he did,” replied the attorney 
It is probable that he desired the property 
should be kept together here, and he 
didn’t careto have the mills change their 
name. He was greatly attached to your 
father, and you were as good as another, 
when there were no relatives to be provided 
for. As to your last questions, I have only 
this tosay: You are Roland E. Walling- 
ford, are you not? and the son of George 
and Margaret Wallingford, and you was 
born in this place, twenty-four years ago, 
come December. Do you think there is 
another man with that name in this State, 
or on this continent ?’” 

“ It 1s very improbable.” 


“Tt is more than improbable—it is im- 
possible.” 

“ But this strange woman and her child, 
with whom rumour is busy just now ? 

The attorney frowned. 

“ Be reasonable,” he said, “ and look at 
that matter in a practical way. Do you 
think a man like Mr. Wallingford would 
have deserted a wife as that woman was 
deserted, and, having found her again, and 
a young child with her, would nave spirit- 
ed both away, as they were spirited 
away ?” 

“ What do you make of it then?” 

“Why, Mr. Wallingford might have been 
rash and wild in his younger days, before 
he came here—and he probably was. That 
accounts for it all.” 

“ But about this property—what must I 
do—what steps wust I take to obtain pos- 
session of it ? 

“You have only to sign this paper and 
the one lying on the table. ‘The last gives 
me one hundred thousand dollars, th: mo- 
ment you take possession.” 

Eugene looked up in astonishment. 

He was thinking fast. Here was indeed, 
a motive for the attorney. 

“ But, after all,” he thought. “Mr. 
Gray is right, and I am misjudging him. 
He simply sees a chance for a large fee, 
and I don’t blame him for taking ad- 
vantage of it. Besides, I will have enough 
without it.” 

“Tf you think that a large fee,” said the 
attorney, blandly, “ You have only to re- 
member that but for me, you would never 
have possessed a single dollar of this 
property. Will you sign now ?” 

Eugene took the proffered pen in his 
hand and drew nearer to the papers on the 
table, 

As he did so, a door leading to the main 
office in front, opened, and the office boy 
entered, bearing a printed card in his hand. 

The attorney grew white as death, as he 
read the name on the card. He turned to 
Eugene, almost fiercely and caught hold of 
his arm. 


| “Never mind that now.” he said sveak- 





Ing very rapidly, “You can sign those papers 
to-morrow; or stay, I will call at your 
house to-night. I want the office cleared 
now. Don’t come here again, and don’t 
say a word in relation to this matter until 
isee you at your own house. Gonow!” 

In his excitement, the attorney had 
dropped the card on the table, and Eugene 
carelessly put his hand out to take it. 

Gray snatched it rudely away, and put 
it into his pocket. 

“Never touch a thing you see on that 
table or in this room!” he said, angrily, 
and then, seeing that the young man was 
offended, he put out his hand to him, still 
in a terrible haste, and made a smiling 
apology, as he opened the door for him 
to go out. 

As he stapped on the landing, and be- 
fore the door closed behind him, he saw a 
man of his own age, walk through the 
middle door and seat himself in the very 
chair he had lately occupied. 

“I wonder who that man is, and why 
Gray kept him there so secretly until 
I was out? Eugene thought, as he 
stood in the hallway below, and why 
should he tua me out so suddenly, when 
he would have gained a fortune by a stroke 
of my pen? Surely, no business he could 
get in this village could be important 
enough to delay the will case fora single 
hour.” 

It was after ten o’clock by his watch, 
when Eugene left the lawyer's office, and, 


‘knowing that Bertha would be anxious 


about his absence, he hurried in the direc- 
tion of home. 

Notwithstauding Gray’s assertion re- 
garding his right to the Wallingford 
Estate, he was tar from happy. He dis- 
liked the haste with which he had been 
dismissed, and he was far from pleased at 
the injunction of secrecy regarding the 
matter which had again been urged upon 
him. 

The attorney’s motives in both cases 
will soon appear. 





CHAPTER VI, 
A STRUGGLE AND A BLOW. 


When the attorney turned from the door, 
after seeing Eugene safely in the hall, he 
was confronted by a man who had been in 
his thoughts at times, all day. 

It was the new mill hand, who had made 
80 many inquiries regarding the supposed 
wife of Mr. Wallingtord. 

His first business after recognizing the 
man, was to hasten to his table and secure 
the papers lying there. He saw with 
satisfaction that they had not been molest- 
ed. The time, in fact, had been too short 
for any such interference on the young 
man’s part, but the attorney was doubly 
cautious, on account of the great impor- 
tance of the documents, 

The mill hand was of medium height. 
His face was at once handsome and attrac- 
tive, and an ease and refinement was 
marked upon it which told of far better 
associations than those of his present life. 
He was attired in a neat dress suit, which 
set his muscular figure off to good advant- 
age, and lookedevery inch a gentleman, 
as he sat coolly in his chair, and waited for 
the attorney to commence business. 

“You have chosen a strange hour anda 
strange place for an interview, young 
man,” said the attorney, noting the hour 
by his watch, and glancing around his 
private room. 

“My business is too important to be 
delayed,’’ replied the young man, “ and I 
followed the boy here, not knowing that it 
was your living room.” 

“ Indeed,” said Gray, retaining his com- 
posure with a great effort, “ What may 
that business be ?” 

“ Ycu received my card, I presume.”’ 

“T received a card, yes; but I presumed 
the boy had made a mistake.” 

“ There was no mistake about it. If you 
have lost the card, I will give you another,” 
and he placed a second one before the at- 
torney. 

Gray looked at it scornfully without 
touching it. 

“And you come here, with your mill 
manners and your holiday clothes, expect- 
ing to pocket this fortune, through the 
agency of a dirty bit of cardboard like 
that !” 

Ashe spoke, the atorney brushed the 
card contemptuously to the floor. 

If, however, he had expected to overawe 
and brow-beat his visitor by such conduct, 
he was mistaken. 

He sat, as calm as before, in his chair, 
and looked the excited man square in the 
face. 

“Of course, I have proofs to back my 
claim,’’ he said. 

“ Then take them to another market. I 
refuse to examine them.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself, sir,” said the 
the mill hand, “ I never intended to submit 
them t© you. Acourt of law must decide 
what thoy are worth. 

“Then why do you come to me with this 
story and that name ?’’ demanded the 
attorney, growing uneasy under his visitor’s 
steady look. 

“I simply desire to see the will, which 














should nave oeen read in tne nouse to- 
day.” 

The attorney sprang excitedly to his 
feet. 

“ The will!” he ejaculated, “ no will has 
been found.” 

“Mr. Gray,” said the other coolly, “ we 
may as well understand each other now. 
You took Mr. Wallugford’s will from the 
secret aperture in the paneled leaf of his 
secretary,yesterday, and you have it hidden 
in this room. I demand to see it or at 
least to know its provisions.” 

“ You lie!” aimost shouted the attorney, 
the mysterious sounds he had hear! in the 
room recurring to his mind..“‘1 did take some 
papers from that place, but there was no 
will. You probably saw me take them, 
sir, which you might have dove from a 
more honorable place than a secret passage, 
had you carel to enter the room in the 
ordinary way.”’ 

“ You had no’secret work to do in that 
room, then ?” 

« None, whatever.” 

“ And still, you drugged the housekeep- 
er, your only companion !”’ 

“That is false! I gave her a soothing 
powder.” 

“Knowing that it would put her intoa 
deep sleep,” said the young man. 

“ This is foolish talk,’’ suid the attorney, 
struggling with his passion. “If you have 
only toremind me of my goings out and 
comings in for the last day cr two, we may 
as well bring this interview to a close,” 

“T am willing’”’ said the other. “I 
simply came here to put you right regard- 
ing the question of succession, and to tell 
you that hereafter, I, Rotanp E. Waut- 
INGFORD, will take charge of the Walling- 
ford estate, through my attorney, whor¥T 
shall telegraph for in the morning. |] # us 
you say, there is no will, my course is even 
plainer than before. As his nephew, 
and only living relative, the property 
naturally falls to me,” 

“His nephew !” gasped Gray. 

“ His nephew,” repeated the young man, 
“the son of George and Margaret Wall- 
ingford, born in this village twenty-four 
years ago, come December.” 

“More mystery !”’ thought the attorney, 
Then he unguardedly added aloud— j 

“If you are Roland E. Wallingford, 
son of George and Margaret Walling- 
ford, born here twenty-four years ago, 
come December, who is—” 

He checked himself suddenly, but too 
late, for his visitor saw at once what he 
would have said, had he completed the 
sentence. 

“Ah!” he said, evincing more excite- 
ment than he had before exhibited, ‘* there 
is another claimant, then, and you have 
seen fit to interest yourself in his behalf. 
Pray who may he be ?” 

“T have nothing further to communicate 
to you, sir,” said Gray, “and I expect that 
you will retire at once.” 

“Which I decline to do,’’ replied the 
young man. “Another man is claiming 
this property under my name,” he added, 
fiercely, “and I won't leave this room until 
I know who he is, and what grounds he 
bases his claim upon. You are helping 
him in his attempt to rob me, and I hold 
you responsible for his acts,”’ 

} “T insist that you leave my apartment.” 

















































































































“ And I refuse.” 

« Then I will call an officer and have you 
dragged out. Don’t think that you can 
force yourself upon me without my con- 
sent, and the attorney moved toward the 
door leading into the main office, the win- 
dow of which overlooked the street. 

As he did so the young man’s eye caught 
sight of a folded paper lying on the table 
before him and he stepped forward to 
take it. 

A second later, the two men were strug 
gling for the possession of the document. 

Gray would have called for help but his 
opponent’s hand grasped him tightly by 
the throat. He seized a paper weight 
lying on the table, and aimed a blow at 
the young man’s head. The hand fell 
heavily, but the weapon did not reach its 
mark, forthe young man had sprung nimbly 
aside. The lawyer raised his hand again, 
for he knew that with that terrible grip on 
his throat, he could not hold out much 
longer. 

Then the struggle began in earnest. It 
was carried on silently but desperately. 
It seemed merely an effort on the part of 
the attorney to free his throat from the 
young man’s grasp, and on the part of his 
opponent to get possession of the weapon. 

Although the attorney was the larger of 
the two men, the man he was fighting had 
the advantage of youth, endurance and 
strength, and, despite the desperate efforts 
he put forth, he found himself steadily 
giving way before his adversary. 

Finally, he reeled back against the wall 
and gasped, “ Youare murdering me! In 
God’s name release my throat!” 

The young man complied, and as he did 
so, he received a terrible blow on the head- 
from the paper weight, which the treacher 
ous attorney still retained in his hand. 

He dropped to the floor likeone dead, and 
the attorney stood panting over him. 

He waited some time for him to rise, but, 
as he exhibited no signs of life, he 
knelt by his side and felt of his pulsa. . It 
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peat but faintly, and, even as he held the 
wrist in his hand, it stopped entirely 
| The attorney trembled like one with the 
ague, as the terrible position his vindictive 
rage had placed him in flashed across his 
mind. 

“My God!” he groaned. “am Ia mur. 
derer—a murderer?” 

He dashed a glass fof water over the 
man’s face, and tried with nis trembling 
hands, to staunch the blood, which was 
oozing from the cut in his head, and form. 
ing a red pool on the carpet, But all his 
efforts were unavailing. 

What was to be done? 

It would not do to let the body lie there. 
That would make his arrest for murder 
certain, unless he covld make a strong 
showing in his own favor. 

After studying over the case for a mo- 
ment, the attorney decided that the bold- 
est course would be the best, and proceed- 
ed toactatonce. » 

First, he dragged the prostrate body to 
the door. Then he turned his lamp down 
as low as it would burn, in order that no 
gleam of light should betray the opening 
of the door, and hauled the prostrate fig- 
ure to the very head of the stairs. Return- 
ing, he carried the lamp into the front 
office, and turned it up. 

Then he crept softly into the hall once 
more, and, when he stood shivering with 
fear, in his room again, a dull heavy 
sound as of something falling on the stairs 
and striking with a sickening thud at the 
bottom, revealed what the desperate man 
had done. 

« Are you hurt ?”” 


He had opened the door, and his voice 
rang out high enough in the still night air, 
to be heard by any chance passer in the 


street. 

Leaving the door open, he hastened to 
the foot of the stairs. ‘Two or three late 
a had already gathered about the 
place. 

“Is he hurt?” demanded the attorney, 
with seeming anxiety. “Can't he get up? 
He left my office well enough but a mo- 
ment ago. Did anyone see him fall?” 

Asking these questions ina breath, he 
knelt, for the second time, by the side of 
the still form, and pla.<d his hand on its 
breaet. 

“His heart beats but very faintly,” he 
said arising to his feet. “carry him into 
niy office, and some one go for a doctor.” 

“ Perhaps a drug store, would be a better 
place,” suggested one of the men. 

“No, no,” said Gray, hastily. “that 
would not bea comfortable place, and he 
must not be moved again to-night.” 

So, he was carried tenderly up stairs. In 
the hallway the men paused, and would 
have entered the front office, where the 
light was burning, but the attorney sprang 
ahead and opened the other door. 

“Tt will be quieter in here.’’ he said. 
“ Lay him here, where the carpet is clean,” 
he continued, pointing out the very spot 
where the body had lain but a mo- 
ment before. 

* Now, some one get the lamp,” he said, 
after the body had been placed to his satis- 
faction. “Or stay,” he added, conceiving 
of a plan to gain time, and thus better 
account for the quantity of blood on the 
carpet. “ Stay, I will bring it myself.” 

He hastened into the room and seized 
the lamp, but in doing so, extinguished it. 
It was sometime before it was relighted, 
and when he entered the rear room with it 
in his hand, he saw that the fresh blood 
from the still bleeding wound, had mingled 
with the old, and that there was no longer 
any possibility of his guilt being di 
covered. 

“It is Hugh Gordon !” exclaimed one of 
the men in evident surprise. “ What 
could he have been doing here ?” 

“He happened into my office an hour 
ago,” Gray explained, “and feeling lone- 
some, I invited him to sit and chat with 
me.” 

“How did it happen ?” queried another 
of the crowd. 

The attorney made no reply, for he saw 
that it would be best not to seem too ready 
with explanations. 

“The hallway was dark, and the poor 
fellow must have made a misstep at the 
very top,” suggested one. “I wonder if 
he is badly hurt?” 

He bent over the body, but quickly 
arose with a shudder. 

“He is dead,’’ he said, looking into the 
seared faces of his companions. “The 
fall must have broken his neck.” 

“Not so,” said the first speaker, “ see! 
there isa terrible cut on his head.” 

“It can’t be that he is dead,” said Gray, 
“ He was so full of life and strength a mo- 
ment ago. It don’t seem possible.” 

“ What shall we do with the body ?” was 
the next inquiry. 

“We may as well leave it here for to- 
night,’’ said the attorney. “I can’t sl 
in this room now, and I will go to the hote 
for lodgings.’’ 

“With the facts so plainly shown,” said 
one of the men, addressing the attorney, 
“ will it be necessary to order a post mor- 
tem examination ?” 

“That is only necessary in cases where 
there exists a doubt as to the manner of 











aeatn,- was tne reply,“ and 1am of the 
opinion that no such doubt can exist in the 
present case.” 

So it was arranged that a formal inquest 
should be held in the morning, and the 
body be made ready for burial. The 
crowd soon dispersed, and the attorney, 
who, in the meantime, had taken possession 
of the young man’s papers. locked the 
door on his victim, and turned toward tho 
village hotel. 

As he walked along the deserted street, 
leading thitherward, he was conscious of 
being followed. When he stopped to 
listen, the heavy footsteps in the distance 
stopped also, and when he continued his 
way, he heard them again. All at once, his 

ursuer, whoever he was, seemed to change 

is tactics, for his pace increased almost 
to a run, and the attorney turned and 
wpited, with his hand on his revolver. for 
him to come up. 





CHAPTER VIT, 
THE THEORY OF THE SOUL, 


When Eugene left the lawyer’s office, as 
recorded in # previous chapter, he walked 
briskly in the direction of home. He 
knew that Bertha would be waiting for 
him, for she expected that the mystery of 
the morning would be solved upon his 
return, and his conscience was not alto- 
gether easy at his treatment of the faith- 
tul girl. 

And Fanny ! His love for her was a part 
of his life. Itseemed to him that he had 
loved her always. But at no time during 
the period of his acknowledged affection 
for her, had she seemed dearer to him than 
now. The occurrences of the very next day 
might place him far above his affianced 
in worldly ‘ow gers but instead of sagely 
thinking that perhaps he had been hasty 
in binding himself to an early love, as 
many others would have done under the 
circumstances, jhe was ready to accept 
any advancement that might come to him 
all the more gladly, because his darling 
could share it with him. 

Communing with his own thoughts alone 
under the sott starlight, he remembered 
with regret, the grieved look her face had 
worn when he left her that morning. 
Had her eyes expressed resentment at this 
his first want of complete trust in her, he 
would have felt stronger in the course he 
had pursued. But now, the memory of 
the pain on her sweet face, together with 
the thought that he alone had been the 
cause, troubled him. 

The house where she lived with her 
father and a brother, her mother having 
died a year before, was but a few steps 
from the main street, he would follow to 
his own home, and he resolved to turn 
aside, and enjoy her company for afew 
moments. When he reached the house, « 
light was burning in the sitting-room be- 
low, and with the familiarity of an alwa; 
welcome visitor, he entered, without the 
formality of knocking. 

The roon. was vacant. A bright, wood 
fire was burning in the stove, and Fanny’s 
kitten was purring softly on a rug, but 
there were no signs of her mistress. 

More disappointed than he liked to admit, 
the young man was about to return to the 
street, when a light in the upper hall at- 
tracted his attention. Knowing that 
Grover Clayson’s room was just at the head 
of the stairs, Eugene, thinking that he 
might learn something of Fanny there, 
ascended and tapped lightly at his 
friend’s door. There was no response, and 
he pushed the door open and entered. A 
lamp, standing on the mantle, was burning 
dimly, but its faint light revealed no one 
in the apartment, save himself. 

He listened a t and heard foot- 
steps in the adjoining room. The door be- 
tween the room was slightly ajar, and, 
knowing that Grover was the only person 
likely to be there, the young man peered 
through. 

For a second his eyes seemed riveted to 
the objects within, and then he started 
back in horror. 

His face was ghastly pale, and as he 
drew his hand across his forehead, as if to 
clear his senses, he found that it was bath- 
ed in a cold persperation. 

Eugene Wallingford was not a man to 
be easily frightened. The scene that his 
gaze rested upon would have, fora mo- 
ment, unnerved a stronger man than he. 

At first, he only saw his friend bending 
over a long table, in the centre of tho 
room, He seemed to be working intently 
with something which resembled a steel 
tastrument, for Eugene caught the glimmer 
of a polished surface as it moved to and fro 
in the light. 

When Eugene first looked upon the ob- 
ject over which Grover was bending, if 
was almost entirely concealed by a long, 
white cloth. Presently, however, Grover 
drew the covering away, and stepped 
aside. 

It was a nude human body! 

As it lay, white and rigid, under the 
clear light, the watcher saw that death 
had occurred but recently. There were no 





evidences of decomposition, in fact, the ‘ 


the body had the appearance of being pre- 
pared for the grave, 





“1s Grover-a murderer?” was the first: 


thought that came to the horrified watcher. 

A moment’s reflection, however, con- 
vinced him that the body was there for 
another purpose than secretion. His 
first roll am was to take his position at the 
door, and watch the actions of his friend, 
but his whole soul revolted at the thought 
of thus playing the part of a spy in that 
house. 

“TIT must know the meaning of this 
mystery,’ he thought. “I owe it to my- 
self and to my friends—my more than 
friends—in this house, that I should not go 
away with any suspicion like that which 
just entered my mind. Even at the risk 
of losing Grover’s esteem forever, I will 
make my presence known to him, and let 
him know what I have seen.” 

Accordingly, he tapped loudly at the 
door. In a moment Grover stood exci 
beside him in the room, with his hand 
held in seeming carelessness against the 
door. 

“Excuse me for intruding upon you at 
this late hour,” he said, “I want to see 
Fanny, if she has not already gone to her 
room.” 

“ Fanny is not in the house,” was the re- 
ply. “Have you been home? I think 
she must be with Bertha.” 

“I ought to have thought of that be- 
fore,” said Eugene, still making no move- 
ment to retire. 


«* What ails you, Eugene ?” asked Grover, _ 


his excited face turning white, as he spoke. 
“Have you hada quarrel? You are pale 
and trembling, old friend, what does it 
mean ?” 

Eugene did not reply. 

“You act as though you had seen a 
ghost,” Grover went on laughingly. “I 
hope you have met no spirits in this 
house !” 

“I think this the likeliest place to meet 
them.” 

« What do you mean ?” 

“Imean—may God forgive us both— 
that I unthinkingly, looked into that 
room you are guarding so closely, before I 
knocked.” 

Grover staggered back in surprise, 
Lut did not speak, and Eugene turned to 


0. 

.. Don’t go yet, Eugene! I can’t let you 
leave me with that look on your face.”” And 
Grover caught him by the arm, and almost 
forced him into the room where the dead 
body lay. He then locked the door. 

« Eugene,” he continued, almost implor- 
ingly, “we have been friends too long, to 
be estranged by this night’s imprudenceon 
my part. I will tell youall, and you can 
curse me, if you will. But we must not 
forget Fanny. I swear to you that she 
knows nothing ot this. It would kill her. 
You must promise not to tell her.” 

Eugene hesitated. 

Grover’s face brightened. “It may not 
be as bad as you think,” Eugene,”’ he said. 
“T will not insist upon a pledge of secrecy, 
until I havetold you. Look here.” 

Grover stepped to the body, and pointed 
to the head, which showed that the knife 
had already been busy upon it. 

“You see why this subject is here,” he 
said. I brought it an hour ago, when no 
one was stirring in the house. With the 
exception of one man, you are the only 

rson in the village who even suspects that 

have carried my researches into surgery 
so far as this.” 

“Surgery! I never knew—’’ 

“Nor anyone else, outside of the family,” 
interrupted Grover. 

“Why do you keep it so secretly? 
Surely it is not a crime to engage in the 
study of surgery, where it is not carried 
too far.” L 

“And you think I have carried it too 
far,” said Grover, blushing. “But time 
only can tell that.’’ 

«“ Have you never consulted with the vil- 
lage physicians?’ asked Eugene. 

“They would only have laughed at me and 
my theory,” was the reply. “ The fact is,” 
he went on, “I have not studied sur, 
with the idea of becoming a practitioner. 
I have a mission to wy Eugene, 
which can only be fulfilled by the aid of 
that ‘science, and I use it simply asa 
means to aid in the great end.” 

“Can you tell me what that end is ?” 

“The location in the body, of the human 
soul.” 

“Grover! Are you mad?” 

“No; I am not mad. I know that it 
exists—apart from the brain, and apart 
from the vitality called life! I know that 
it can be removed, taken away, replaced, 
and always make one possessor just what 
it made another—and this, independent of 
brain development.” 

“Has study turned your head, my poor 
friend ?” 

“Don’t mock me, Eugene. Wiser men 
than I have spent their lives and their 
fortunes in pursuit of the same knowledge 
that I seek, but they had not the light of 
modern science to aid them and they 
failed.” 


“And you are hewing into that dead 


body fora living soul !’’ 

“I have only one locality to examine,” 
said the student, eager to explain every- 
thing to his friend, now that the ice was 





oroken. “ 10u don't understand anatomy, 
and so I will abandon technical terms. 

At the base of the neck, the brain nerves 
centre into a peculiar substance, which is 
protected more carefully than any other 
part of the system from injury. It is at 
the very apex of the ama column, and 
has been the subject of more than one 
theory. I believe that the animal in the 
human form ends there, and that there the 
spiritual begins. I believe that the brain 
only takes up and uses the intelligence it 
draws from this point. I see that you are 
disposed to treat my theory as others have 
treated it,” Grover added sadly, “and [ will 
say nomore about it. I bave trusted you 
fully, Eugene, will you promise not to re- 
veal what you have seen here to-night ?” 

“On one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“That you will endeavour to pursue 
your theory without this ghastly work.’’ 
Eugene pointed to the body. 

“This is my first attempt in this direc- 
tion,” was the reply, “and if I make a 
failure now, there is nothing to do but to 
try again.” 

“How can you keep the knowledge of 
your pursuit from yotw father and Fanny?” 

“They never enter this room,” was the 


reply. It has been sacred to my one pur? 
suit for a year. I never go out without 
locking it. Ican trust you, then?’ 
“Yes; for the present at least.” 
“T thank you, Eugene. What! must you 
For Eugene had turned to- 
ward the door. 


“ Yes,” he replied, “E can’t endure the 
atmosphere of this room. Besides, late as 
it is, I have an appointment to keep. 
Can’t you take time fora walk? Itisa 
glorious night, and a stroll will do you 


“Wait,” said Grover, “ the door is lock- 

ed. I will change my clothes and go with 
ou.” 

° In a few moments the two young men 

emerged from the house and walked up 

the street. As they did so, Eugene glanc- 

ed at his watch, and saw that it was eleven 

o'clock. 

“Bertha will be anxious,” he said, “I 
have not been home since this forenoon. 
Besides, I fear I have missed my appoint- 
ment with Mr. Gray.” 

“ With whom ?” asked Grover. 

“Ah!” said Eugene, “I have a secret 
as well as you, you see. But I cannot be 
as frank as you have been. My lips are 
sealed until to-morrow.” 

This reply seemed to satisfy Grover, and 
for a time, the young men walked on in 
silence. 

Presently they were overtaken by a 
mill hand, who was returning from the 
attorney’s office. 

“Have you heard the news? ” he que- 
ried. 

Being answered in the Jnegative, the 
man told the story of the tragedy at the 
attorney’s office. 

“ Poor Gordon,” said Eugene, “ I wonder 
if he was the one I saw enter Gray’s 
office as I left? And the body,” he added 
“is still in the attorney’s office ?”’ 

“Yes; it willgnot,be;moved until morn- 
ing.” 
Grover started. 

“I think I won’t go any farther to-night, 
Eugene,” he said, as the mill hand pur- 
sued his way home. “I am anxious about 
iy subject and must be at work.” 

“Why not goon with me? Then Fanny 
will have company home,” said Eugene. 

“That is what I wanted to speak with you 
about. You know what I am doing to- 
night. Can’t Bertha persuade Fanny to 
remain with her until morning ?”’ 

“IT suppose so.” 

“Then have her do so, by all means. I 
can’t bear the thought of having her in 
the house to-night.” 

And the young men Eugene 
going directly home, and Grover hastening 
in the opposite direction. 

Arriving at his own door, Grover stood 
upon the step a moment, as if in thought. 

“Why not ?” he was saying to himself. 
“The man has been dead scarcely an hour, 
and such an psy yp may never occur 
again. The office is easy of access by 
the rear windows, and no one will know. 
It is a dangerous job, but what would I not 
risk to gain my point? I will do it!” he 
said, resolutely. “Thank God the ‘house 
is clear for the night.” 

Having thus made up. his mind, .the 
young man sought his room, provided him- 
self with a few articles which he would 
need in his hazardous work, and then 
started out to secure the assistance of a 
man whom he knew he could trust. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WORK OF A NIGHT. 


Grover Clayson set about his midnight 
expedition so energetically, that im half an 
hour frcm the time of leaving Eugene, 
he found himself, accompanied by an assist- 
ant, who had long been his confidant, di- 
rectly under the rear windows of the room 
where the dead man lay. 

His companion, Uncle Billy, ag he was 
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called by the villagers, was one of a class 
of men to be found in nearly every place. 
Having ‘no trade or occupation, and no 
family, he did such odd jobs as came in his 
way, and lived aloneina shanty by theriver, 
not far from Mr. Clayson’s house. There 
were rumours in the village, which gave 
the old man hardly the best of characters, 
but as nothing criminal had ever been 
proved against him, his neighbors were 
content to let him alone, especially as he 
was good-natured and obliging, and ap- 

to be well satisfied with any treat- 
ment the villagers were disposed to bestow 
upon him. 

“Tam not certain,” ssid Grover,’glancing 
up at the dark windows about a dozen 
feet above his head, “ that a bolder course 
would not have been better. It is not too 
late now, however, to seek entrance by one 
of the doors in the hallway, if ycu think 
that course advisable, Uncle.” 

“It ain’t safe,” was the old maar’s reply. 
“This affair must be mighty well aired in 
the village now, an’ folks as are curious, 
not knowing the place is locked, may 
be a-prowlin’ around the office, for a chance 
to look at the body. We must get it out 
of this here window, if we get it at 
all.” 

“ Agreed,” answered Grover. “All we 
need now isa ladder. Do you know where 
one can be found near by ?” 

“ Yes; Itinkered one for Fralick, this 
mornin’; it must be in his shed on the 
back street now, I will get it.” 

“ Be very careful, Uncle,” urged Grover, 
** I judge the people around here are rest- 
less enough to-night, and the barking of a 
dog might play the Old Harry with us.” 

“1 will take care of that,” said the old 
man, drawing along, keen knife, and dis- 
appearing in the shadows of a row of out- 
houses. 

**I wish it wasn’t so clear to-night,” 
mused the young man, after he had gone. 
“Tt’s almost as light as day, and we will 
have to adopt a new plan for carrying off 
the body, if the sky don’t cloud up.” 

Even as he spoke, he noticed a long 
bank of dark clouds driving fast across the 
heavens from the West, accompanied by 
fitful gusts of wind, which portended rain 
before morning. 

“The old lawyer’s office has been put to 
a usé as new as it is strange,” he thought, 
seating himself in the deep shadow of the 
building. “I never knew Galen Gray to 
attempt the obliging before. I wonder if 
the old fellow is doing anything about the 
perty? It is strange that there should 
ve been no will found. Mr. Wallingford 
was too careful a man to make so great and 
so irreparable a blunder as he is now claim- 
ed to have made, in dying without reveal- 
ing where had hidden the will, for every- 
one believes that there was a will, and 
some say that Galen Gray has it in his 

ion, but I can’t believe that.” 

Then the young man’s thoughts reverted 
to Eugene. 

“ t business could he have had with 
Gray, at this time of night—or at any 
other time, for that matter?” he queried. 
“The name is the same—Eugene’s father 
traced relationship between the families! 
Can it be possible—” 

The young man’s reflections were here 
interrupted by the approach of Uncle 
Billy, who carried a long, light ladder upon 
his shoulder. 

“JT came mighty near being caught,” he 


gaid lowering his burden and dropping it 
down by the young man’s side, “ ‘lhe 
dog barked, and I had to quiet him with 
this.” 

He drew the knife from its sheath, and 
Grover.saw that it was covered with 


“] am sorry—very sorry this happened,” 
he said. “Was there no other way ?” 

“Nary,” was the brief reply. “I didn’t 
like to do it, for‘ Bruce’ was a fine dog. 
I’ve hunted with him many a time. But 
he didn’t propose to renew acquaintance 
with yours truly—jumped for my weazen, 
and I had to let him have it. He know’d 
I was there for no good, poor fellow.” 

“We may as well get to work,” added 
the old man, after a short pause 

“Wait,” said Grover. “It willbe dark 
in a few moments. See; the clouds are 
shutting out the light very fast.” 
@The young man spoke truly. While 
he h waited, the mass of clouds 
which he had noticed, had nearly over- 

read the sky, and it was with difficulty 

t surrounding objects could now be dis- 
cerned. 

Presently it was sufficiently dark for the 
two men to commence operations. As 
they did so, large drops of rain began to 
patter around them. 

“ We are in for a soaking,” young man,” 
said Uncle Billy, raising the ladder against 
the building. “But I won’t mind that if 
i . the laddi 

i e er, Grover found, 
to his joy, that the windows of the 
rear where the body lay, were not 
fastened. . In a few minutes, therefore, 
both himself and his companion, stood in 
safety, by the side of the prostrate form, 
which had been left lying on a rough 
table of pine boards, 

leaving the body, the men who had 











gathered in the office at the time of the 
supposed accident, had simply composed 
the stiffening limbs, washed the blood 
away, and left the neat suit the victim 
of the lawyer’s rage had worn, on his 
person. 

“TI am glad of this,” said Grover, *‘ for 
the circumstance will greatly aid us, in 
carrying away the body.” 

It was the work of but a few moments to 
wrap the body in a large cloak, brought for 
that purpose, convey it to the open window, 
and lower it to the ground below, by means 
of a rope. Scarcely had the ladder been 
withdrawn, when the sound of voices was 
heavd in the room they had just left. 

The rain was now falling rapidly, and in 
the noise of the storm, the two men could 
only catch fragments of the conversation 
going on, on the other side of the open 
window. 

“ My God!” exclaimed a voice, which the 
old man recognized as that of Galen Gray, 
“ the body has disappeared!” 

A voice, unknown to the listeners, gave 
vent to an ejaculation of surprise, plenti- 
fully mingled with oaths, and then, the 
violence of the storm shut out the conver- 
sation for a time. 

Presently, there came a lull in the rain, 
and the voices of the attorney and his 
companion again reached the ears of the 
anxious listeners. 

“What object could anyone have in re- 
moving the body ?’’ the attorney demanded, 
« And how could it have been taken away 
without detection ?” 

“See! The window is open!” exclaimed 
the strange voice. “The thieves may not 
be very far away.” 

“Look,” said the attorney, “ your eyes 
are sharper than mine.” 

The two men below, drew near to the 
building, as they heard the man’s clothes 
brushing against the window sill. 

Grover’s heart beat excitedly, as he 
waited for him to report. 

“ I can see nothing for this cursed dark- 
ness,” they heard the man say. ‘It is 
safe to make a light now, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes.” said the attorney, “any- 
thing to recover the body.” 

“I say, youngster,” whispered Uncle 
Billy, “we must climb out of this. They 
will be down here in less than no time, 
smelling of our tracks, like so many 
do had 

“Shall we attempt to move the body 
now ?”” 

“It's risky, but it won’t do to leave it 
here for them to return,” was the reply. 

“ Where shall we tuke it ?” asked Grover, 
rendered almost incapable of thought by 
his fear of discovery. 

Uncle Billy hesitated a moment. 

“T have it,” he finally whispered. “We 
are but a short distance from the river. I 
saw a small row boat, tied just below, this 
afternoon. We will take the body to the 
bank, and then drop down to my place 
with the current. No one ‘will think of 
looking there.” 

Grover gladly fell in with this arrange- 
ment, and the two lifted the corpse, and 
silently made their way in the direction of 
the river. 

Arriving there, what was their chagrin 
to find the boat gone! It had drifted 
away. 

“ We will hide the body here in the 
thicket,” said the old man, “and you 
watch near it while I search the bank for a 
boat. I know every inch of this shore 
for miles down, and I can’t miss of find- 
ing one soon.” 

ying this, he hastened away, leaving 
Grover alone with his ghastly charge. 

He wai in silence for some time, and 
then, anxious to know whether they were 
being pursued, he crept back in the direc- 
tion of the office. 

Arriving at the fence, which skirted the 
rear of the building, he saw lights moving 
in the yard underneath the window, and 
knew that a crowd was collecting. He 
soon discovered, also, that some one was 
coming in his direction, and therefore, he 
hastily returned to the river bank. 

Uncle Billy was just drawing up ina 
boat, and directly, the two men were drift- 
ing down the river. 

“ Do you hear that ?’’ the old man asked, 
as a rumble of thunder echoed over the 
river. 

“I do,” was the reply. “ But how can 
it effect us?” 

*-I never heard thunder like that, 
unless it was followed by sharp lightning 
before long,” said the old man. “We 
must hurry, or the flashes may reveal us 
to our pursuers.” 

The oars were set, and the boat was 
soon gliding rapidly toward its destina- 
tion. 

Look sharp!” cried Grover to the old 
man, who was rowing, “there is a rock 
just ahead. I saw it by that flash of 
lightning.’’ 

Uncle Billy sheered sharp off to the 
right, but he was too late, for the boat was 
almost overturned, and a flood of water 
rushed over the side, half filling it. 

Grover commenced bailing the boat with 
a pail, evidently kept there by the owner 
for that purpose, and the rower redoubled 
his afforts, 

Suddenly an unusually vivid flash of 





hghtniig it up tne river and the boat, 
and as it died away, the old man felt his 
arm grasped tightly, and Grover’s voice 
gasped in his ear. 
“*«My God, Uncle! the vengance of 
Heaven is upon us! The corpse is mov- 
ing!” 

* Impossible,” said the other. “ It must 
have been the motion of the boat.” 


“It was not, asserted the other. “ Itis 
now sitting up, and glaring upon us 
with its horrible eyes. My God! what 


shall we do?” 

* Listen !”” 

It was Uncle Billy who spoke. 

Above th2 storm, which was raging 
around them, above the rush of the 
water, and above the excited beating of 
their own hearts, the two men heard the 
sound of human hands, clawing aiulessly 
against the side of the boat. 

Neither of the listeners spoke. 

With his hand still grasping the old 
man’s arm, Grover, tremblifg like a leaf, 
waited with his companion, for the next 
flash of lightning to confirm or allay 
their fears. 

And along the river bank from above, 
came the sounds of pursuit. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE ATTORNEY MEETS AN OLD ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 


When the ‘attorney, rendered desperate 
by the movements of the man who was 
following him, turned about to let him 
come up, he had not long to wait. 

“You did well to wait, Lawyer Gray,” 
said the man grufly, as he stopped at the 
attorney’s side, “ I want to see you.” 

“Then you should have called at my 
office, during business hours,” was the 


“er: 

“T don’t know about that office o’ yourn,” 
said the man with a laugh, “folks fall 
down stairs there sometimes.” 

“Well, sir, what then?” demanded the 
attorney, drawing a step nearer, to get a 
good view of the man’s face. 

“ Nothin’,” was the reply, “ only I seen 
that man fall to-night.” 

p “And made no effort to save him ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t a’ done him no good if I 
had. » ‘ 
« What do you mean?” 

The terrible suspicion that his secret 
was in the possession of this man, was 
working in the attorney’s brain, and he re- 
tained his composure only with great 
effort. 

“TI mean,” said the fellow, “that I 
could a’ saved that man’s life, only by 
bein’ at the head o’ them stairs, and on 
the tother side o’ that door !’’ 

“Your object, probably, is to frighten me 
into giving you money, with this remark- 
able story,” said the attorney, “ but you 
are mistaken in your man! It is unfor- 
tnnate that the accident occurred at my 
office, but that is all; I am not to blame.” 

“You can’t dose me with such chaff as 
that,” said the other, insultingly. “ I 
watched the young chap when he went to 
your office. I was in the hall when you 
grappled him, an’ if you had opened the 
door a second sooner, when you set him up 
like a mummy in the hall, you'd a’ seen 
this chicken.” 

“What right, what business have you to 
sneak and listen around my rP” de- 
manded the attorney, “and place your own 
construction on what you cannot under- 
stand ?” 

“TI knowed that chap, Lawyer Gray, and 
I knowed why he came to this here vil- 
lage,” was the reply. “I hated him 
because he sent me to prison once, and [ 
was dogging him, that’s all.” 

« You knew him, then ?’’ 

« Ever since he was a baby.” 

« Where was he born?” 

“See here, mister,” said the fellow, 
shrewdly, “if I tell you what you want ter 
know about that man, and keep my clapper 
mum, how much will you give me?” 

* You can do me no harm by telling any- 
thing you choose, although it would be un- 
pleasant to have such rumors started,” 
said the attorney, “ but I will give youtwo 
hundred dollars for certain information 
about that man.”’ 

“More,” said the stranger. 

During this conversation, the attorney 
had been examining the features of the 
raan before him, and mentally, comparing 
them with a description in his note book, 
which. the reader will remember. When 
he spoke again, he was satisfied that his 
suspicions were correct, 

© Well, Mr. Jacob Ames,” he said, “ how 
much more ?” 

The man started. 

« You know me then,” he replied. “Well, 
I want just a cool thousand.” 

“ Are you in your right senses ?” 

“ More so than you, when you killed—” 

“Hush!” said Gray. “For heaven's 
sake don’t speak soloud, Will you take 
five hundred dollars ?”’ 

No,” 

* You are obstinate, but the information 
you have, may be worth the sum you de- 
mand, I will give you half now. and the 





balance in the morning, but you are never 
to approach me on this subject again. You 
understand.” 
Ames consented to the proposition. 
“Now, tell me where this man was 
born,” said Gray, after handing him a roll 
of bills. 
“Tn this village.” 
«When ?”” 
. .“ Twenty-four years ago, come Decem< 
ber ” e 






























































































«In what house ?” 

“Mr. Wallingford’s.” 

* His name, then was—” 

« Roland E. Wallingford.” 

« The mill-owner’s son ?” 

“No; his nephew,” 

“But George Wallingford never mar- 
ried!” 

“ His raarriage was never made public.” 

“ Are you certain that you have made 
no mistake?” 

“Yo.” 

“T want you to go back to my office, and 
look Fs the body with me. Will you go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me what 
man’s {mother,” sai 
along ther. 

wrihe dead.” 

*“ How long since ?”? 

* About a year.’’ 

* Well, go on.” 

“Iknew them both in Boston. They 
lived near me, and when I learned who 
they were, I made it my business to keep 
track of them. Mr. Wallingford supplied 
them with money until a little while ago.” 

“ After all,’ thought Gray, “the blow 
was a lucky one. The fellow would have 
made trouble. Now, the way is clear for 
the man who will divide with me. But he 
must never know how near he came to los- 
ing the fortune.” 

“You have been mistaken all the way 
through,” said the ready attorney, address- 
ing his companion. “The child born in 
Wallingford House, twenty-four years ago, 
still lives, and in this village. Mr. Wall- 
ingford knew the child would be his heir, 
and he wanted him under his eye. A wo- 
man of the same name—the wife of the 
assistant superintendent in the mills—gave 
birth to a male child the same night, and 
without her knowledge, the children were 
changed. The heir to the Wallingford es- 
tate is alive and well to-day.” 

Gray watched the man’s face very 
closely, while making this explanation, and 
was pleased to see that he understood him. 

“You can remember all that distinctly» 
if it is necessary, I suppose,” he said, de- 
siring to have the matter perfectly ar- 
ranged. 

“Yes, but it’s an extra job, and & will 
want more pay for it,” 

“ You shall have it, my good man, if all 
comes out as I desire.” 

“ But who is this other covey ?” demand- 
ed Ames. “Is he a snoozer what will 
come down ?” 

“Never mind him,” was the reply, “ you 
must look to me for your pay.” 

By this time the plotters had reached 
Gray’s office. 

“T want you to be certain that this is the 
person you knew in Boston,” said the at- 
terney, unlocking the door. “ His segcet 
might have leaked out, you know, and 
some other man taken advantage of it 
The fact that he came here asa laborer, 
and declined making himge! known, 
strengthens this suspicion, Can you see: 
without a light ?” he asked, as they stood 
inside the door. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ I would know his 
cursed face anywhere. I tackled him for 
money once, on the score of old acquaint- 
ance, and whenI was a little rough, he 
turned me over to a cop, d——n him !” 

As the men advanced into the room, 
they saw thatthe rough table where the 
body had been left, was vacant. 

Their exclamations of surprise and rage 
were heard by the listeners below, but the 
attorney's nervous examination of the 
papers in the room, of course, escaped 
their attention. 

“The body was taken by no ordinary 
thieves,” he said, “for not a thing in the 
room was molested by them. 

The search at once institnted, availed 
nothing, although a large avmber of people, 
aroused by the noises and lights about 
the office, assiated, 

“Tlow was the loss discovered at this 
time of night ?’. asked one of the group, 
which assembled about the office, after the 
search had been abandoned, 

“JT missed some papers,’ said the at- 
torney, “ and came back to look for them. 
This matter has been a great inconvenience 
to me,” he added, “ and although a simi- 
lar case might never occur again, I sbhalk 
secure an office on the first floor at once.” 

Glad of any pretext to abandon the 
rooms with which such terrible associations 
werg now connected, Gray seized upon this 
plea with avidity, 

“I don’t blame yon for wanting to 
move,” said one of the villagers, nervously. 
“Tf it were me, I should never want to 
enter the room again.”’ 

“It is foolish, I admit,” rejoined the at~ 
torney, “ but I partake of the same feeling, 
pnd I shall lose no time in removing.” a 


know about this 
ray as they walked 
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, Among all the theories advanced re- 
garding the disappearance of the body, it 
would have been strange, indeed, if no one 
had guessed aright, and no sooner was the 
idea of the case presented, than it was ac- 
cepted by all. 

“What doctor in this vicinity is bold 
enough to attempt such a thing,’ asked 
Ames, anxious to help this theory along. 

“There is not one,” replied one of the 
crowd. “It was without doubt done for 
some city college.” 

“ True enough,’’ said another, “and it is 

probable that we will never know what be- 
came of the body.” 
' “No so,’ said the attorney, “ recalling 
the peculiar circumstances attending my 
friend’s death, after leaving th» office, I 
had fully decided to insist on a post mortem 
examination in the morning, and I shail 
now use every means ‘in my power to dis- 
cover the perpetrators of this outrage, and 
have them brought to justice.” 

The attorney spoke falsely, but he be- 
lieved that this story would strengthen his 
position with the villagers. 

\_ It was very late, and the gathering slowly 
dispersed. As the attorney locked his 
door, for the second time that night, he re- 
membered that in the excitement, he 
had neglected to keep his appointment 
with Eugene. 

» “I must await his visit here in the 
morning,” he said, and went to the hotel. 

“ Let me see where I am,” he muttered, 
after reaching the room assigned him. 
Eugene is certain of gaining the pro- 
perty now that his only rival is out of the 
way.” He shuddered at the thought of 
how the second claimant had been silenced. 
“ Even if this mill hand circulated his story, 
Ames’ testimony will put matters to 
rights. That estimable wife of his must be 
‘won over to our side, of course. I ought to 
have instructed Ames regarding his course 
with her, but I can attend to that after 
breakfast. So, at last,’’ he continued, 
rubbing his hands exultingly, “ my way is 
clear, but I must double up on the fee Iam 
to get from my weak-minded clicnt.” 


Oe 


CHAPTER X, 
A CALL FOR HELP. 


Eugene found the girls still waiting b 
the window when he reached home. — 

As he entered the room, and seated him- 
self in a chair, Bertha arose and stood 
beside him. 

“Well,” she said, “you see, we had no- 
thing better to do, and 80 we waited for 
you. Iam sure, though,” she added with 
asmile, “that you don’t deserve any such 
attention from us—does he, Fanny ?” 

Fanny made no reply. 

«Tam sorry you waited,” said Eugene, 

“Why ?” asked Bertha, 

« Because I have been disappointed.” 

“You are still undecided then ?”’ 

“Tam.” 

“When will this uncertainty end, Eu- 
gene?” said Bertha, softly twining her 
arms around her brother's neck. “ Come 
and help me coax him, Fanny, won’t you ?” 

ee drew her chair up to her lover's 
side. 

“ Ah, my darling,” said Eugene, kissing 
her, “I called at your house as I came 
home. I wanted to be sure that you didn’t 
feel grieved at my conduct this morning. 
You see,” he said, looking up at his sister, 
I knew that I could make my peace with 
Bertha, when I came home. Bat IT didn’t 
want my pet to be thinking all manner of 
hard things about me, until I saw her 
again. By the way, my dear, Grover sent 

ou warning by me, that he intended to 

lock you out to-night; so you will have to 
stay with Bertha.” 

~ We had already made that arrange- 
ment, Eugene,” said Bertha.” “TI wish he 
would lock her out everv nicht.” 
me 70 DE CONTINUED <a 





The following is a simple mode of ren- 
dering water almost as cold as ice, with. 
out the use of ice:—Let the jar, pitcher, 
or vessel for water be surrounded with 
one or more folds of coarse cotton kept 
constantly wet. The evaporation of the 
water will carry off the heat from the 
jnside, and reduce it to a freezing point. 
In India and other tropical countries 
where ice cannot be produced, this 
method of proceeding iscommon, § 


Lookout Mountain is now a popular 
Sommer resort, eight thousand people 
having registered at the two hotels dur- 
ing the season. A writer says: “At the 
first curve of the road, after leaving the 
valley way, the famous battlefield wes 
visible. This is now overgrown with 
fuxuriant yeung oaks and other kinds of 
trees, and nothing of its one-time grim- 
ness remains but the long irregular line 
of mound work that denotes the locality 
ef a shorn breastwork,” ~ 








FUNERAL RITES OF THE LITTLE 
RUSSIANS, 

Mr. Kibalehich has communicated to 
the Ethnological Section of the Russian 
Geographical Society au interesting ac- 
count of the funeral rites of the Little 
Russians. Weeping women attend each 
funeral; sometimes they are relatives. 
Various objects and silver coins are 
placed inthe coffin in order to assist the 
deceased on reaching the other world. 
Superstitions abound. A knocking on 
the wall, the cackling of a hen or crow- 
ing of acock, the ery of an owl, the loss 
of atooth are omens of death. On the 
death of any person his or her star 
falls from Heaven, The clothes of the 
deceased are given to beggars, and a 
basin, with water, is placed outside the 
window in order that the departed soul 
may wash itself before it starts for an- 
other world. This water likewise sym- 
bolizes the journey by water, which is 
supposed to be necessary in order to 
reach the other world. The pieces of 
wood and shavings left cn making the 
coffin are placed inside, as are also the 
tools of deceased mechaaivs, An old 
woman throws handfuls of corn upon 
the guests invited to the funeral, and 
upon the roads by which they (travel. 
This ceremony is supposed to render 
wealthy those who are subjected to it, 
and to prevent the deceased—who is 
usually supposed to become inimical to 
the survivors—to carry away with him 
the wealth he l.ft behind him. Cows 
are placed around the coffin, to purify 
the house in which the death took place. 
The soul of the deceased is believed to 
assume the shape of a butterfly, and to 
remain in the house for some time after 
death has taken place. Hens and cats 
are driven out of the house, for fearthey 
should swallow it. The dead work more 
evil than good upon the survivors, 
Nevertheless, mothers sometimes return 
to their children, dress, nourish, and 
nurse them; but in such a case the chil- 
dren must keep this secret, and the 


slightest indiscretion on their part would | 


draw upon themselves, and upon the whole 
village the vengeance of the mothers. 
Bridegrooms frequently return to claim 
their brides; they drag them to the ceme- 
tery, and precipitate them into the grave. 
On the return from a funeral the invited 
guests sit downto a meal. * cover is 
laid for the deceased, who is supposed 
to preside. Men and women save up, 
during the whole of their lives, the par- 
ings of their nails. The relatives place 
them in the coffin, for they may be of 
use when climbing over the mountain 
which stops the way to the other world. 
Funerals take place at sunset, in order 
that the stars may guide the soul on its 
journey to Heaven. The shells of Easter 
eggs are thrown upon the graves in or- 
der to remind the dead of the day of res- 
urrection. The world will come to an 
end when the cock ceases crowing.— 


Geographical Magazine. 





Dr. Ultzman, of the University of 
Vienna, in a paper read before the Medi- 
cal Society of Lower Austria, on the 
“Use of Photography in Medical Science,” 
said that an eruption of smallpox had 
been made evident by photography twen- 
ty-four hours before it actually came 
out. Although nothing was to be seen 
unusual on the skin of the patient, the 
negative plate showed stains onthe face 
which perfectly resembled the variolous 
sxanthem, and tweoty-four hours later 
the eruption became clearly evident. 





Signora pare offers to walk a ugne- 
rope over Niagara Falls, another time, 
with no other ballast than her name.— 
N. Y, Dispatch. 


From a boy's composition on hens, in 
the Boston rier: “I eat my uncle 
William’s hen’s neck off with a hatchet 
and it scared her to death.” 


A writer, in describing the last scene 


of “ Othello,’ had this exquisite passage : 
i a bolster 


—Upon which the Moor, se 
full of rage and fury, smothers her, 





NAPOLEON'S PERSONAL COURAGE, 

His personal courage is very distinctly 
witnessed by the records of these events. 
It does notseem asif he courted, or de- 
fied, or despised danger in the chivalrous 
sense, so much as that his mind was so 
absorbed inthe direction of his battles 
that he hadno place in it for apprehen- 
sions about himself, Constantly we read 
of him standing in situations where his 
staff and others were being destroyed 
close to him, and where shot and shell 
were falling profusely about; while he, 
surveying and contemplating the for- 
tunes of the field, was absolutely insen- 
sible to what was passing at his elbow. 


At Hanau, while he was giving some di- | 


rections a shell fell quite close to him. 
He paid no attention to it, and no one 
dared to interrupt his speech; but those 
about him hardly breathed while they 
awaited the explosion, The missile pene- 
trated so far into the ground that its 
bursting was harmless, Napoleon does 
not seem to have been aware that there 
ever had been any danger. At the pas- 
sage of the Elbe, when a ball strnck 
some wood close to him and sent a splin- 
ter on to his neck, he so far recog- 
nized the danger as to say, “If it had 
struck me on the breast all had been 
over.” When he was suddenly re- 
called to Dresden by the unexpected at- 
tack of the Allies their fire was very hot 
over a space which he had to pass, and 
he crawled along there on his hands and 
knees, but never thought of waiting or of 
seeking another path. Nobody has ever 
given a reason why fortune should con- 
stantly favor these strong, adventurous 
men; nor why they should be aware, as 
they seem to be, that they are proof 
against accidents that may come to 
other men, Force of will and physical 
vigor might be urged as the causes 
of the men’s temerity; but strength 
of will or of body cannot keep off the 
strokes of shot and shell.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 








A French doctor claims one-half the 
so-called drowned persons are buried 
alive,and that they may be brought to 
life by proper treatment after having 
been “several hours under water.” His 
remedy isto get out the water, pour in 
and inject alcoholic stimulants, and use 
awhip energetically, or hot irons in bad 
eases, He says that life remains longest 
in the intestines, and that they may be 
stimulated to such an extent by heroic 
treatment that the heart will resume its 
action. 

ps” 

Scupmartné Ramtway Carriace.—A sub- 
marine carriage of most ingenious de- 
scription has been invented in Paris for 
crossing the channel and for other pur- 
poses of navigation. This carriage is of 
galvanizediron, and is hermetically sealed. 
As its lightness, compared with surround- 
ing water, would cause it at once to rise 
to the surface, it is attached toa heavy 
eight-wheeled truck, which runs on a 
line of rails laid down under the ocean; 
it is not fastened so securely, however, 
but that, inthe event of an accident, it 
could be at once detached and allowed 
toascendto the open air, whenit would 
be feasy to make for the nearest port. 
The motive power is supplied by two 
screws driven by compressed air. An 
enormous quantity of air is distributed 
through the interior in numerous pipes 
for the benefit of the screws and passen- 
gers. Other features in the arrange- 
ment of this novel construction are, 
an electric light at the bows; for illum- 
inating both the road and the interior of 
the vessel; the entrance for the passen- 
gers, hermetically sealed when all are 
aboard; strong glass windows, out of 
which may be seen the marvels of the 
deep; the raft carried on the roof, and 
the driver's chamber at the stern. 





It was rather personal ina California 
newspaper man to chronicle the purchase 


- ofamule by a brother editor as “a re- 


markable instance of self-possession,” 





DOES A BIRD DIE A NATURAL 
DEATH. 


It is the opinion of some naturalists 
that birds never die what is called a nat- 
ural death, but cometo their end by some 
murderous or accidental means; yet I 
have found sparrows and vireos in the 
fields and woods, dead or dying, that bore 
no marks of violence, and I remember 
that once in my childhood a red_ bird 
fell down in the yard exhausted and was 
brought in by the girl; its bright scarlet 
image is indellibly stamped upon my rec- 
ollection. Itis not known that birds have 
any distempers like domestic fowls, but I 
saw a social sparrow one day quite dis- 
abled by some curious malady, that sug- 
gested a disease that sometimes attacks 
poultry; one eye was nearly put out by 
a scrofulous-looking sore, and on the last 
joint of one wing there wasa large tumor- 
ous or fungous growth that crippled the 
bird completely. On another oceasion I 
picked up one that appeared well but 
could not keep its centre of gravity when 
in flight, and so fellto the ground. One 
reason why dead birds and animals are 
so rarely found is, that on the approach 
of death their instinct prompts them to 
creep away insome hole or under some 
cover, where they would be least liable 
to fall a prey to their natural enemies. 
It is doubtful if any of the game birds, 


| like the pigeon and grouse, ever die of 


old age, or the semi-game birds, like the 
bobolink, or the “century-living” crow; 
but in what other form can death over- 
take the humming bird, or even the 
swift andthe barn-swallow? Such are 
true birds of the air; they may be occa- 
sionally lost at sea during their migra- 
tions, bvt, sofar asI know, they are not 
preyed upon by any other species.— 
John Burroughs in Scribne’rs. 





POETS’ PECULIARITIES, 


Fenton wasa fat poet, whose habit it 
was to lie in bed andbe fed with a spoon. 
He was almost as lazy as Thomson. Pope 
says he died of indolence. Wilkie, the 
author of the “Epigoniad,” loved not on- 
ly to lie in bed, bat, if we may believe, 
his biographer, Anderson, to lie under 
sixteen or seventeen pairs of blankets. 
Pope was another poet with queer habits. 
He was fretfal and petulant, and ex- 
pected that everything should give way 
to hisease. If he felt drowsy in com- 
pany he would go to sleep without ado, 
and once slumbered at his own table 
while the Pince of Wales was talking of 
poetry. When he accepted an invitation 
to stop at afriend’s house he took no ser- 
vant, and his wants were so many that a 
hall fullof servants might scarcely supply 
them. “Hiserrands were so frequent and 
frivolous that the footmen in time avoided 
and neglected _—ihim. The maids, 
when they had neglected their business 
alleged that they had been attending 
Mr. Pope.” _Like his friend Swift he was 
sometimes parsimonious, and is charged 
by Johnson with “niggardly reception of 
his friends and scantiness of entertain- 
ment, as when he had two guests in his 
house, he would set at supper a single 
pint upon the table, and, having himself 
taken two small glasses, would retire, 
and say, ‘Gentlemen, I leave you to your 
wine.’” 

Eee - 


ag og | at Niagara Falls, when asked 
how he liked them, replied:—“They are 
’andsome, quite so; but they don’t quite 
answer my hexpectations; besides, I got 
thoroughly vetted, and lost my’at. I 
refer to look at ’em in an hengraving,in 
ot weather, and in the ’ouse.” 


The manisa liar who saysthat George 
Washington Childs, A. M., pays the ex- 
penses of visits to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of the boys of a House of Refuge, in 
order that they may be killed by the 
trains of the narrow-gage railroad , and 
he getthechance of writing their obituary 
verses, 


A medicine sho p.—Hypoeritical Old 
Daffer (wanting a Srink and an excuse 
foritat the same time) — “I—ahem! 
Have you some —- that is for 
sickness?” Barkeeper (who erstands 
the dodge)—" Yes sir; there’s some that 
is first-rate for sickness, Chap got sick 
on it last night, 
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Latest Quotations of 


_ State, City and paprese Bonds (Continued). 


ASK D 
Railroad Bonds, 

Ottawa, Oswego& Fox R. m Sa, 1890, J&I| ++ 

Paciie' “eee > 68,g-2..0-1888, F&A 
- 891, J&d 
do Cahsodeiet B Gag 793, AKO 
Paducah and Memphis 1 m 7s, g, 1902, F&A 
Painsville and Y: ungn lm Te.8 eng eo 
Panama RR. Ist m 7s g 5, AKO 
Genm “TS9T, AkO 
1903 


Y, SI 


Ts, 1900, FRA 
7s, 1898, M&S 













Paris avd Decatur | m 7s, 
Paterson Newark and N Y 1m 
Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m 
Peniosula, Mich. C& N W,1 
Pennsylvania | m 6s. 
do 2m... 
do pe 
do 1m Re 
Pennsylv. and Dela 7s, 
do and ~ ad York 1 m 7s, 1896, J&D 
nemer “Nene - re 6s, 1 a od 
AS M. «+1895, A 
Peoria ~<a wt. 2 Vals 7 tm 8s, 1893. oes, 
Peoria and Hannibal 1 m &s..... . 1878, J&d 
Peona, Pekin and yk na! 1 m 7s, "94.J&d 
900, 


















































Railroad Bonds. 
South Side, Va., 1 pfd 8s..... .1884-90, J&Jd 
do 2m GS.cccceeee 1884-90, AI 
Southern Central CN.Y ) Im 7s, 1899, FAA. 
Southern Minnesota 1 m 8s.. .. .1878-88. J&J 
Southerp Pacific, Cal., 1 wm 682-06. coerce 
Southwestern (Ga.) F. D. con, 7s. .. 21886 
Seringfield and li. S’p 1 m 7s, g, 1899, F&A 
Steubenv'e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1884, various 
St. Jo. and Counctl BI’ff. 1 m 10s, 1892, M&S 
St. Jos. ane Den. Cty E.B.1 m Ssg, '99, FRA 
W.D 1m &s, 1900, F&A 
St. Louis, Alton and T. H. 1 m 7s, 1804, = 
do 2m 73,+.0.+-18H, F& 
do 2 income 7s, 94, ‘ane 
St. Lou and ~ M’tain 1m 78,.."92, FRA 
2 m 7s* g, 97, M&D 
St. L., ond 8. astern con. m 7s, g,i8M,F&A 
"do do 1 m cons. 73, g,1902, MAN 
St. Louis, Jackson & Chi 1 m 7s, 1894, A&O 
L., Kan. City and N’rn | m 7s, 1895, J&J 
St. a Vandalie and T. H. 1m bet 1897, J&J 
St. Paul and Pacific 1 m 


Sunbury and Erie } m 7s,. 



















Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m 
Suspen. Bride and Erie Junc. | Th 7Ss0ce eee 
Syra., Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, A&C 
Cen. erre Hiaute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-94, A&C 
Philodelphla and Ene 1 m 6s. Texas and l’acific L G. 1 m 78....1912, J&Jd 
do 2m 7s. Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 m 7s g, 03F&A 
Uoiladetpha ond Reading fol, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m 7s, g, 1906 J&d 
™ 78.. Tol, Logans, and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&A 
a = debent Tol., Peor. and War 1 m E.D° 7: 
do do Gold m7s. do ag 1m W.D. 7s. -18 
do do Gold m 6s. ° do 2m W.D. . 
do do New Con do cons. m 75,.00e1910. M&N 
Phil., Wilm’n and Baltim’e6s..... Tol. Wav'a and W'rn 1m 1 7s, 1890, 
Pitts. Cin.and St. Louis Im 7. ...1 0 dO 2m 78..00000.1878, MAN 
Pittsburg and Connellsville 1 m Let Isosded do do , M&N 
do do 2 de do . ™ 7 1907, FMA&N 
Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. @ do 1 m St.L div 73,1900 F&A 
do do 2 Croy and Boston I m 7s... 
do ™ 7s, 4 2 mis. 
Pitts., Virg. and ches*ton 1m 7s, 190%, Ak 3m 7s.. 
Port Huron and L. Mich 1 m 7s, g °99, "‘M&N| 15 25 | Troy, Salem and Rutiand 1m: 
Portland and I m 6s, pS a2 oo ee | Union and Logansport | m 7s 
Portland —_ b’g 1 m 6s, Brees oo 70 =| Umwwn Pacific | m 6s, Bre 
do ‘t. div. 1m 6’sg, itor Phan 65 75 
Port weyehS erent. oseeee001889, MAN] 76 “ 
Potsdam and Watertown | m 7s,...1874,3&J| ++ oe 
Quincy and Toledo | m 73 ...0.«+-1890, M&N| 5° 65 
Quincy and Warsaw 1 m 8,. ee Ouce and Block River : an 
Quincy and Palmyra | m 3s.. 50 | Utica, Ithaca and El. } m. 7s, g, 
Reading and Columbia 1 m 7. ory Vermont and Canada new m $s. 
Rensselaer and Sarat . Vermont and Mass RR. 1 m 6 
Richm’d and Danv’le con. m 6s, °15-00,M&N og 70 | Vermont Central | m 7s. 
Rich. Potomac 1 m oo oy do 2 wm 78... 
do oo oe o equip 
Rich j e eo ee | Vicks. aud Meridian 1 m end 
do m Lest pat my - do do 2en 
Rich York River and Chesapeake ..2 m o. +» | Vineland, NJ,1 m 7s.... 
ockf d. R. J. and St, L’s 1 a. 7s. 1918 Faal 10 l4 Virginia and Tenn. m 6s. 
hema. Wote and A | 8. #. 78,...1891 A&G, 55 8s do 
Rondout and Oswego 1 m 7s......1890, 090, 5.83} 20 30 sama” RR, | M_T8..0eee0e 
Rutland 1 m 8s... sparsnoareneol ae M&N, « ee 2M T8-c0ce 
do t 8s 880 ‘M&: oe eo Weaver : aod Franklin 1 m 7 
do equipment yacrmeene M&N| .. 70 =| Watert’n and Rome | m 7s,,. 
alley 1m sseccese| eo ee Weste’r and Phil cons m 73. 
aoa ‘vay and St. L1 m 8s, 1892, M& o oe bate 9 Alabama | m 8s,... 
*d and New’k 1 m 7s, 1909,J &4 97 cons g’d m 83,.6.- 
Seren and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S 100 *- West'n Maryland end I m 6s.......'90, J&J) 
Savannah and roman pd J m 7s, 1889, J&J; «- 45 do unend | m 6s,. 90, I&T 
been, and Susq. 8. Keees presass o oe de end 2 m G8....e6.000 "90, Jad) 
Scioto and Hock’ aN aly . A. 7s, 1896, M&N| 88 92 =| West’n N Cerolina E D 1 m 8s......'90, J&J 
Seaboard and Roanoke | m 7s.....1881, F&A) .. ee | West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, ¢ oJdk 
Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, A&®,.....] +» | ++. | Western Pennsylvania RR. ; vee 1893, A&O} 
ma, and Mem. I'm 8s-.1889, M&S... oe do do . 1m 6s, '96,J&I 
Selma, Rome and Delton 1 m 7s....’87, AKO, -- 25 =| Western Union | m 18,.ececceceee]896, ‘J&d 
Sbamo. V’ley and Potts’le | m 7s, 1901, J&J 101 | West Jersey i debenture 6s... —_ M&S 
Sole, and Fon-du-lac 1 - 7s, 1884, Jap 913g) OL do seeesecccecee s+ 1896, IRI. 
Shore Line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S...... ee 
Sioux City and St. Pau! | lm 88.e0ec00eM&N o 8) 
n and Port im o- 75 o Int pay .n = 7sg..1884, J&Jd 
Sodus Point and Southern........ eo ee | Wilmington and Kea jing 1 m 7s, 1900, AKO 
Soutb and North Alabama e | m 8s, 190, Taal 65 70 do do 2m 78-24 21902, J&d 
—_ Carolina | m 63.......... 1882-88, J&T; oe es | Wilmitgton and Weldon S F 7sg, 1896, J&J 
Georgia and Florida 1 m 7s, '88, J&J) 48 +0 W. Char. and Ruth’ford end 1 m 8s, ’$7,J&d 
South Pacitic L, G. 1 m 6s: 6, g...1888, J&J] 69 70 do do unend | m 83s, °87, J&d 
South Side (L. 1.) 1 m7 7, M&S} &5 ee W.. Col and Augusta 1 m 7s....1900, *J&D) 
do 8, F. 2m T8eccccecccssseverseeees| 7! *0 =| Winona ard St, Peters 1 mM 78,.06- woe edKI 
do 1m éxtension 7s, 1892, M&S.....] 20 25 2M 78ee0e) coeees- MXN 








do do 
Wiscons.n Central 1 m 7s....++02.1901, J&J 
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Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SECURITIES 
in LONDON, Engiand. 


forrected from the 


Weekly Circular 


McCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpon. 


State and City Loans. 




























































“Latest Quotations 
OF CHICAGO, Ill., SECURITIES 


© -rrected Weekly by Jonny H. Wrens & Co, 
fan ers, 80 Weshing‘on Street, Cuscago, Ill 













err e 

4 <i el.» 

Namus or Sucunitiss. £ 4 A é 

x 

3 ja) si4 | 
First Natiooal Bank.. $1,000,900 §100| 777, [co 
Third National. -| 780,000 100}104 10s 

nal. 00,000) oc fy 

a wes 20,000] 1008. 0 |. 
1,000,000] 10¢}120 [125 
250, a 




































ll4 
120 
60 
95 
sd 
Fidelity Sav. Pox : : 
aterns . H H 
Gerw.nia Bauk....+0 : : 
+e | $9 | 100 
+» 1100 | 105 
IDEM) oe 
105 oo 
Lake Vi w Wa cr Loan? s.. 19x 
Linco.n Park Sondsis. . " 
South Park Bonds 71 co 
W «ot Pa k Bonds 1s é 97 
City Ra'iwa 
South Di 7isior....ccco--soce © 100 147 ° 
au 40s weessee 1500,0 |100 155 | ., 
Weat du & pc certif.. 375,000! o7 \., 
Neto SO as evere-woee | 509,000'100 124 1125 
Miscellaneous. 
: lame’ & Ohisago Dock ....; 1,6(0,00¢) ., 
aamber ot Ucmmerce. ...+e-| 91,90 /109 | 60 | 7 
Sulaeen Gas Light + ‘oke ..) 1,80 000 185/142 5g 
Detenge G.008 © pci Senta 1,000 00; ., /167 ° 
North Chisago Rolling Mills 3'1 00,00 oe | 8 
Pallman Palace Car . 5,800, ee | 91 
Traders’ Insurance of of Chicago.! 500,0.0 bell oe [126 
P j . 








Latest Quotations o or 
GZARTFORD (CONN.) STOCHS 
Corrected Weekly by W. L Marson, Banker, 













































Hartrosnp, Conn. 
djfé 
State, ing ont Raliroad b& a é 
nds. a g : 
< = 
— 3° < 
| Cosnqstions Sta Bonds..... sesceeee! oe jb 8 (M0 
do (untaxable).. eo jU2 tilt 
Hartford City Bonde (Water) oon. coco] co | 4h} 06 
Hurtford City Bonds (R. R. ; -. [led ]10> 
| LM artford City Doudeirarks. one wees - | O8 1X6 
H irtford City Bonds (Capitol) untas eo [EL Sp ita 
Martford Town Bonds....-...++.... ee jleo [10d 
| Hartford Town Bon:is, untaxabie. oe eo jtlO jitd 
| Harti’d, Providence and Fishtill R ee 105 [103 
| Gonnecticut Western KR. Bonds . ee | 42 | 50 
| Qonnecticut Vally RR. Bonds....-0.- - 8 80 
| Banx Stocks. 
} 
| Flarttord Nationals... ° 100 160 4162 
| Poconix National. o. .......++ wo jee fiy 
Farmers’ anJ i6o [128 }120 
\ Connecticut raven 50 | 40 | 55 
20... coceee 00 |120 22 
Cty Nanonal. 100 |108 [106 
| Ciarter Oak Na 190 (125 [130 
( American National. 50 | 63 | To 
| M reantile National 100 jizd |127 
| AScna National. 100 (12) jL8 
| Furst National... 100 6125 [127 
| Neaonal Exchan 57 | GS | 67 
| Mirtford Trust. 100 (106 }108 
| Co inecticut Trust 100 «(90 | 88 
| Uaited States Trust..csceesescoes 100 9 98 
| Fire Insurance Stocks, 
| Atlas InGurance.ssecceeeeesee 100 85 = 90 
| Bona Fire.....2- 100 229 "31 
te Marcerd +00 eee 100 |.42 |253 
° 134/148 
| Pease wesee 32 [us 
| National 147 (149 
| Oriect. 1271180 
| S:eam Boil.r se reeerererrenes | 40 | 59 Jud 
Life Insurance Stoc) s, 
| Travelers . 200 cCocercccesere cooe we C0 168 171 
S-ntinen al o 2 125 | o 
Mie ns 100 [450 |500 
Geaera! - eee 100 ot 97 
ILart‘ord Life : ni “Anruity sees 100 | 60 | 65 
| Har ford Accident.cc..ecccsce sees.) 08 | 69 | 75 
Railroad Siochs. 
| Hartford rnd Wethersheld Hows.....; 00 | (0 | 65 
| New Yors, tiew Haven and Hsciiurd.) 0 |i53 (154 




















Texas 6, cf 1892.... -- ceee 
do 7», Goll, Front'er defo: 

o 7R, 30 years 
do 1(s of 18-4... 
de 10s P. nsion 








Latest estate of . 
TIMXAS SECURITIES. 


Reported Weckly by y Fonstzn, Lupiow « Co., 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street, New 
and Austin, Texas. 


Siate Seas 8. 






































e 
-¢ ly 3 
6 3 a 5 
*§| Descaipiion 07 < InrTeRest 5 
5) Ssovnirres. = | Pavasux. be 
af 2 5 
by z 3 
gq a 
| AimDama... A883; say XR Nov.) « ove 
, do ..(Gold)| 1900 be & July. | .. - 
8 culsiana . 1907 |May & Nov. | %5 45 
6 Aden (Gold) ... |Peb. & Aug. ® ory 
6 | emnessee........| ---. Jan. & July. | .. ms 
6 Virginia... .-.: 1886 \from Jan., ’69.| 20 $0 
6 do _..(Fund’@)| 1-87 |trom Jan. °72.| 60 62 
5 | Borton Cily..coe- 1899 jJan. & July. [103 108 
5 |Maseachusetts....| 188% |April & Uct. [105 7 
Ly do «. | 1804 | way & Nov. [ia Toe 
5 do wees} 1889 \Jan. & July. (101 108 
5 do +. | 1900} do io4 16 
do eves) 1884 |M y & Nov. ee . 
6 | t.Louis...... eee) USea [May & Nov. |L00% LOLX 
t Vane eooe| 1888 | an. & July. | 37 2 
road (Do lar) Bonds, 
a. & G6. . Istmor 1962 Jan. &July. ., 
7 | Alebsauim & Chat- 
7 tancogs..(Gold); 1889 | do do a 
B.lt & Potomac, i | 
7 Maiv Line Ist 
8 Moit. Gold S’n; 
B'ds gua’t’d by 
Penn. & Nor'n 
Central K.R ..| 19li | april & Oct. 7 99 
do (Tunnel) «lo. 19.1 | an. & July % 97 
7 |Cen of N.JUou M) t8yy |J.45.& AAO.) 12 3 
vent. Ka .(Gold)| 896 |Jan. &Juy. | 9X WI 
\. hic. / Iton Ist 
6 M tgage.....-| 1893 | do do . or 
6 |Vetroit & Mil. Ist 
6 \ Montgage......| 1875 | day & Nov. | 35 45 
g wd do_ do,,..| Is75| do o 5 45 
1 rie Ist Mort....| 1876 | do oo an 
7 do2nd “ ....| 1879 | March & Sept. | .. eo 
1 do 3rd “ wee.) 1883 | do do eo an 
7 Go 4th ** oss.) 1880 | 4pril & Oct. . oe 
1 do 5th  ....| 1885 June & Dec. “a pes 
7 | irand Rapidy A i 
Indiana Ist N. 
uar. by Pitts. 
fit yayne..| 1889 |Jan. @ July. | 2 93 
7 sane Ceni-al..| 1876 |april & Oet, | ,, on 
7 |Marietta & Cin. 
(Ex. 4s, per $)..) 1891 | Feb. & Aus. | 9) Mt 
7 |Mo., Kans.& Tex} (904 |Feb. & Aug. | £1 53 
8 |Mi-higap Cen. ls 
A oit.ton.S. + | le82 | April & Oct. | ., 
7 |Mich. 80 & Nor 
Ind Mort. 8.}.| (855 | May & Nov. a 
& | sew York Cent | 183s | do do on m 4 
7 | éo - | i876 }Bb.& Aug. [iit die 
6 (vennsylva. lst M.) 188 |Jan. & July. | 93 vi 
do 2nd M.| 1875 oes. 90 v2 
6 do Gen. Mort.) (91) |) aa. & July, | ag 91 
7 |Pite., Ft. W. &@ 
i Ohbac. ist Sort. | I @ore 98 100 
7 d@ Qnd “ ,,) 1912 od “ 
6 ' do Sra *..) 1.12 |April & Oct. | .. pa 
& \-nion Pac.(Gold)! 1896 |Jan. & July. | 95 9? 
do do L’dG'ts 188 |April& uct. | 95 97 
Railroad Bonds (Steriing 
A & G.W.Lense’. 
7 line Ker tat Tet) 1902 Jan. & Jury. | 35 0 
Alleghany Vall’)! (90 | April & Oct, vip 10: & 
6 |Naltmore & Obw | 1895 | warch & sept.! 11 1ib 
6 lc.ard Atione.m.) 10) |Jan and July ihos 109% 
6 |C, and Ped. Lom.) KO “ 5s "2 
7 \Boestecn of Muss | ...- cores 80 82 
6 [trie Consol Mort! 1920 | darch & Sc pt.| 7 6 
7 [JU Cen. Kedem.b) 1875 |..pril & Oct. 62 04 
6 (IL. & St.L. Bridge 
i-t Mortg ge...| 1900, do 17 99 
Leb’b Val.Ucu.nm| .... June & Md 105 6 
7 \Louisv’e & Nast. 1902 Feb, and Aug| s¢ 86 
6 Meu plhis & Ubio.| 190L June & Lec. 69 we 
6 Mil. & St. Paul..| 1911 Jan. & July. | 94 96 
7 N.d. Un. R’way: 
7 and Canal Deb. 1894 |March & Sept.|115 115 
N.Y. & Conada 1}, | 
6 guar, by Dela, | 
& Hudson.eee-s| sees | loi 16 
N.Y.Cen. » MLK | 2% Ws& 
6 \\.Centra’ con mm} .. seers S4%  Gd% 
» svame Gen. M..| 1897 |A yi & Oct. [407 109 
6 hem vyl. Gen. M. | 1910 ‘Jan, & July. [iil liz 
6 | erkiomencon.M 1920 (Jan. & July. 90 12 
6 dia. & Bric 1M, rg! pil&vct. 3s 106 
8 tila. @ Reading.| 101) j|fune & Dec, ” 105 
€ do Imp. mert.} 1805 } i \pril &Oct. [0 101 
Jn. Pac, Omaba 
8 Lridge.....0ore 1896 ‘Ayiil &Oct. 96 PT) 
Railroart Shares. 
Erie $100....-06. \Feb. & Aug, 18% 12% 
co biefarre .. do do ‘ 
tilt cia Contra? Jac & ~— a 67 
td. Cen $100.. do ); 
New Yor (ep... rab & Ase, 97 99 
Ow &* esis appl on 
ennesivania. o Vay < Yow. 47% = 4E% 
P,FLW ac, siii| os [duvet ely. mn . 
Phila & Read.$50 .'dan & July ‘40 4 
Trust Company’s Bonds, 
tr ye m. bl ae 
of the Mercan- . e ug “© 
Sy AS ee on | 188 les & Oct. % & in 









Yours, 
Bw Asker. 
#0 uh 
105 109 
108 lik 
98 104 

. — Wi 


Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 
of Anglo-American Mining Stocks. 





Corrected ted Weekly. 
NEVADA. Closing 

hares. Shares. Paid Quutauione 

7,50C| Kast Se, ordin's £2 | all 

4000 Ord £2 | all | 

20,006 rberhardt ane Prat £10 all (£8 “Tor. 
15,00 | Pacific..e.. see .e.ee. ones £7 |all - 
44,000) Richmond....soccesoees| £5 |all | £9- 
£0,000\3outh Aurora......... | £5 |all “ 

CALIFORNSIA. 

15,00¢| Birdseye Creok........ | £4 all (£1. 
165 '000|London and California..| £2 |all |£ 5s. 
112,500) Sierra Buttes (ord inary). £2 jall [£1 {s, 
15,000|Sweetland Oreek.......) #4 /all it ts 





COLORADO. 











10,00 | Silver Apeapenennegnane £1 | all | _ 
20,006| Terrible ... ses... 25 jall ‘£1 5s, 
UTAH, 
12,000 | Comp Flephoroerveese | £10 jal | — 
15,000 0,47 | — 
50,000 | oon coe a jall | 18e, 9d, 
80, vise | Lest Obes: ° £10 jall £1 iis 
20,000 | Last Chance......---. | £5 [all | £ ie. 6a 
15,000 Mammoth Sepia } jal | = 
5,000 ; Mountain Ohief.... { £10 jall \ - 
15,000 | — ieasecee £5 | all - 
30,000 | Tecoma..... ese | £10 Jali | £1 ir. 
10,009 | ver Mining....cooe | £10 fall | os 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being my 4 ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BA'TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYK is spten- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye 

Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Solc 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
No. 16 Bond i Btreet, N.Y Sold by alldruggists. 





W. A. -Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Head, and all Eruptions ¢ the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 
for the Hair. The best [air O11 in use, 
W. A. Batchelor’s Deatifrice pipet 
L~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batcheln’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, os 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fue- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggssis, 
Ask “vr them, 
=e 





_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Ms Lovtse (aanpirR Movrron, author of 
** Bo me Stories,” but better known as the 
Bri'twcnt Literary Correspondent ‘*L, ©. M..” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas * 

Sr. NicHo:s seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magaziue, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to bave two serials running at once, by 
two such anthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. 1. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrte Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncuu Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Kxent 
Covstns* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ 1. 
like him so much ia January, that lum deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

* But, after all, the ‘EzcuTr Coverns’ and the 

Younce Surveyor’ are only welcome guests- it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor bin 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silonce.”” 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to 87, NicHoLas, price 
only $'.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.0u. 
One year's subscription and Vou. Onx, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scripyer’s Monru- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1U.00. | ost- 
age prepaid. 








For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooksELLEts and Postmasrers. 





| SCRIBEER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. ¥- 





$5t $2010" aay. hanno wi intel, al 

0 of working people of both sexe:, your 
and old, make more money at work for ws, in tt eir ow 
locahitics, during their spare momeuts, or ol! the Gime 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil? 
pay hands omely for every hour’ 8 work. Fu:l partxu. 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. 


Seud us your aaaiess “i ouce 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Dow’t look i. work o 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer 
G. S1ixson & Co,, l’ortland, Maine, 





Old Place, 


charge. 





112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS oar sfully packed} and! sent} te a 
, && Send for Price List. “Qi 


- MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY Y and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, Ko., VERY CuEaP, at the 


NEW YORE 


:3 partof the United States free o 


J A. BENDALL, 























THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION. 





EDUCATION. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 
BOLIVIA .eenecessee Saturday, 4ue. 26 at 10 A. 





M. 

ALSATIA wc. .cce... coo. Saturday, Sep’. 2, at * P. M. 

ANCHOR!A,..00.c00--.2. Saturday, Sept. 9, at § 4. M, 

CALIFORNIA.... .... «.. Saturday, Sept. 16, at 3 P. M, 
New York and London. 

ANGLIA... cee.se-eeees- Stturdsy, Aug. 26, at 11 A M. 

UTOPIA... ccecccoscoces- Cturday, Sept. 2, at 2 P.M 


AUSIRALLA.......--2. Sa'urdar, Sept. 16, at? P. M 
BLYSIA....<c-. ... «atinday, Sept 24, at 10 A. M, 
Avchor Line piers. £0 and 21, North River, N Y. 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, LiIVEKPOOL, LONDON 
OK LONDONDERRY, 


Cabins. $65, 3 $80, according to accommodations, 
Excuis on tickets cn favoiwble terms. 
Steerage, $28 currency ; intern.ediate, $35 currency. 


@2™ Deufts issved for any amount at current rates. 


HENDERSON BROTIUEKRS, Agente, 7 Bowsing Green. 











NAR 
EsvauLishep 840, 
{he Britic+h and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
RETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL.TO3TON, AND NEW YOURS, 
Calling at Cok ange” 9 

Se*liags eve weak —From New York very 
Sehnsas end anestas. From Bostoa every ‘l uesdas. 

Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Stear2:s not Car.ying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond U:nss, £18. 
B 7. e on Carying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, ling te accom nodati 
#ROWM NS LURE OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 
qommodation. 

Recurn Tickets c« favors ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest : ater. 

Hteerage tickets from, Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts os nurope, at Lowest rates. 

Tbrougb Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anvwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 


or Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin pee, apply at the Company’s 


4 Kowling Green, N. 
ceanccsng nasengn, at Ai) Recndwey, Trinity Duilé- 


N. 
ig, ¥. CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoenr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTTDS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEP POOL, aud DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest gares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
88 South Street, NEW YORK, 











NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company tak .s the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0.00 im gold; 9a eaca of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
g rs the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
td or at Bea. 
* The most southerly rote has always been adopted by 
this Company to aroi? sce and LEADLANDS, 
Tons, 








BK 


DENMARK 

(me of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Weinesoy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every (nursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 


New York 
Cabin passage to Liverrool, 

Prepeid Cabin 
tickets to wiverponl and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly :educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
B sto], Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

’ . 
” The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and_the 
Jargest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
fo t, with cconemy. 

For ‘urther particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

. W. J. MURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


se eeeceessereecsoes $70 and $80 


parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18528 


ELVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Seutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
WAVE DOL!.AKRS PER 4 NNUM im Advancc 





ATLANTIC 


New York? 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 





(NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navigation Risks. 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which a 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoAOWwWAY, Vv. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 








N<IW YORK, January 20th, 18 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity wit 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


OutetanAt 





° $88,973 19 
from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums..., $897,190 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
o risks have been taken upcen avuLr 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

period a8 al.ove..e.+s Corcccsccccocccccoces $819,337 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the sane period.......$701,383 50 

kKeturn miums.... $64,671 08 


TUE COMPANY HaS TIE FOLLOWING aSSETS 


Cash in Bank..o.s sevcceosssces $59 139 23 
United States and other stocks... 482,267 50 
Loans ov Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 





$717 656 
96,008 
126,646 
72,078 
Total Assets.... - Prririritt tt eecrees e+ $1,002,391 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce? 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, ¢ 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, tb 

let day of February next. 
A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declare’ 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year endian; 
December 3ist, 187°, which may be entitled to partic 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and aite 
TUESDAY, the 4th day ot April next. 

By order of the Board 


. | Reimsurance and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at.cc. sossee. eesrecercceces 


14! SIERS: 


THUS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. H 


JORN K MYERS, 


4.8. BARN 


‘ NES, Ww WIs, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, GEORGE W. SMITH’ 
PRANCIS MURAN, HENRY D. ROLPL, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, JOUN H. CLARK, 
\DAM T. BRUCE. MES H. DUNHAM 


JA 

LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN E 


JENIAL REA STEPHEN L. MERCOAN 
rHEO, W. MORRIS, JAMES L, HATHAWAY 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYEEND DAVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| Witzovensy Powsg tt, Secretary. 





MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 





Academv of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park. The plan of in 
struction unites every advantage, which 
an contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowleige of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges! 
LONDON, Ont., Canada,, 


add the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
Men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff o1 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Valls of Niagara, four hours by raul, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTI, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hxav Master: Rev. A. 
3WKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 








sen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’? College-—Triscieat ? Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next tern: COMMENCES 
Szrremper Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightfnl an:) easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all agex for business or 
sollege. X 
Thirty-first year bezins September 
18th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Sey:tember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature ; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 
4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
{876. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, €250 per 
year. Address 
MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

Firet Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cita- 
iogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M, 
t=" Opens on September Lith, 18° 6. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


Ww, Tr a) 

ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for + 

Classical and Commercial Education, 

_ Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 

DAY, SeptEMBEK 6:h, 1876. 

Venus: Board and Tuition, per year, 









































NOTRE D AME of for 7 aryland P 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Bahimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Sisteis of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 

eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup.|s ts limited to one hundred and forty. 
ARLOR Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 
Younc Lapies, whose heakh requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue, 


Virginia Female Institute, 




















STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Puituirs, A. M., Rector, 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 

PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 

Cot.ecE Course embraces all the de- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
early to Rev. THOMAS C., 

D. D., President. 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity. 

for hvalthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at ‘St. Elizabeth’s Con- 

Sr. Josepa’s Preparatory Boarpixe 
Scuoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 

SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School’ 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 

This old-established School re-opens ou 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisa, Frencu and Gsr- 





assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
For Catalogues adoress THz Rector, 
Pennsylvania Female College, 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
September 13th. For catalogues appl 
TRONG, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
vent Station.” 
establishment, but situated on the same 
For further information regarding 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
Receives a FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
STAMFORD, CT., 
September 22nd, 1876, 
uaN. Superior as a Home School, 





Fo furthor particulars a 


y to 
B. W. GOCKELN 8, 





$300. 
ey 


President , ([€ Circulars sent on application. 














